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READERS of one of the simplest and most touching love 
stories that ever was written, which possesses also the re- 
commendation of being literally truae—we mean the “ Recit 
d'une Sceur”—will not have forgotten the little group which 
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gathered round its chief personages in the first months 
of 1831. Albert de la Ferronays, the hero of his sister's 
narrative, studying at Florence with A. F. Rio, after- 
wards the accomplished historian of Christian Art, had there 
fallen in with Charles de Montalembert, travelling to Rome 
on a strange errand, with two companions older than him- 
self: one, the Abbé de La Mennais, the most famous of 
living French theologians ; the other, a younger priest, the 
Abbe Lacordaire, of whose wonderful eloquence men were 
just beginning to speak. Montalembert stayed behind—for 
it was his first visit to Italy—to admire the glories of Flo- 
rence ; but in a few weeks the whole party were re-united 
in the Eternal City. How Albert and his new friend made 
the acquaintance of the beautiful Countess d’Alopeus, and 
of her daughter Alexandrine, not so fair as her mother, yet 
lovely with a more spiritual charm; how Montalembert 
was first the object of Albert’s quick jealousy and then of 
his enraptured confidences ; how, in the dawning light of 
that young affection, they drank the magic of Rome into their 
spirits, till at last, after many a roughness in the course of 
true love, Albert and Alexandrine entered upon a too brief 
happiness, throughout every vicissitude of which Montalem- 
bert was “the friend closer than a brother,’—may be read 
in Madame Augustus Craven's fascinating pages ; or, if the 
reader’s memory has at all failed him, may be re-read in 
that pleasantly garrulous autobiography in which, under 
the misleading title of “ Epilogue 4 Art Chretien,” M. Rio 
has recalled some of the brightest of his youthful days. In 
either, however, we catch little more than a glimpse of the 
side of Montalembert’s life which he passed with the fellow- 
travellers whom he had brought from France. They had 
all three come to Rome to ask for a decision in a case of 
ecclesiastical policy which seemed to them to involve the 
welfare, alinost the very existence, of the Church, and were 
waiting, in very various mood, till the infallible occupant of 
the Fisherman’s chair should choose to speak. To tell the 
story of their appeal, of the answer which they received, 
and of its varying effect upon their subsequent history, is 
the purpose of the following pages. The object on which 
they had set their hearts, and to which they were anxious 
to devote their lives, was the reconciliation of Catholicism 
and Liberty. When Gregory XVI. announced in strong and 
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clear terms that Catholicism and Liberty were essentially 
irreconcilable—a thesis which Pius IX. has done no more 
than repeat and develop—the travellers submitted, and 
turned their steps homewards. Lacordaire chose Catholicism 
before Liberty, and was rewarded with the reputation of a 
saint. La Mennais loved Liberty more than Catholicism, 
and died an outcast and a heretic. Montalembert strove all 
his life to serve both masters, and, betraying Liberty, was 
himself betrayed by Catholicism at the last. This is the 
story, not without instruction at the present moment, which, 
after much search into old letters and new biographies, we 
have undertaken to tell. 


i 


The eldest of the three friends of whom we have spoken, 
he whom the others unhesitatingly recognized as their 
leader, Felicité Robert de La Mennais, was born at St. Malo, 
in Brittany, on the 19th of June, 1782, and at the time of 
the appeal to Rome was therefore almost fifty years of age. 
He was the third and youngest child of a merchant of that 
port, whom—as in the year 1788 he received letters of 


nobility from the unfortunate Louis X VI.—we are justified 
in believing to have been of respectable, if not of illustrious 
descent. Of the two elder children, a brother, Jean de La 
Mennais, entered the Church, and became the founder of a 
congregation known as “The Brothers of Christian Doc- 
trine,” which was eminently successful in establishing and 
conducting schools for poor children, especially in Brittany 
and the adjoining provinces of France ; the other, a sister, 
married a M. Blaize, whose children are now the only 
inheritors of the family traditions. The childhood of Felicité 
de La Mennais fell upon troublous times. In the first 
access of revolutionary fury against Catholicism and all 
that belonged to it, the churches were closed, the priests 
proscribed, public worship forbidden ; while families of 
known Royalist and Catholic preferences, like that of La 
Mennais, were watched with a jealous suspicion, ready to 
break out at any moment into open manifestations of hatred. 
The administration of the Sacraments, for which, as the 
divine and necessary food of the soul, believers longed, 
could take place only secretly and under circumstances of 
peril to all who joined in the rite. In later life La Mennais 
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was wont to tell how, about 1793, when he was eleven 
years old, a courageous priest, the Abbé Viel, would steal 
in disguise to his father’s honse, and say a midnight mass 
in the garret, while the old and faithful servant of the 
family watched below to give timely notice of hostile 
approach. These secret services, with more than the 
solemnity, if wholly stripped of the pomp, of ordinary 
Catholic worship; this hidden coming and going of the 
priest ; this contrast between the unknown piety of the 
upper room, and the rude, irreligious bluster of the streets 
of St. Malo,—were all adapted to make the deepest impres- 
sion upon the child's imagination. It would have been 
strange indeed if, when in the plenitude of youthful power 
and confidence he early rushed into public life, it had been 
in any other character than that of a fervent partizan of the 
Bourbons and the Church. 

Religious education was a difficulty in France in those 
days, and we can put on record no list of famous schools 
and colleges in which the young La Mennais won his way 
to distinction. But the loss was in some ways more than 
supplied by the youthful years which, in company with his 
brother, he passed at La Chiénaie, a place destined afterwards 
to be inseparably connected with his name. This was a 
country-house, on the verge of the forest of Coétquen, in 
Brittany, built by his grandfather, and, as we are led to 
infer, though we are nowhere expressly told by his bio- 
graphers, afterwards inherited by himself. Here was a large 
library of books in all languages, in which the eager mind 
of the young student expatiated at will; and, something 
still better, an uncle, M. Robert des Saudrais, one of those 
industrious men of letters who, with real learning and a 
genuine talent, shrink from publicity, and live only in the 
minds which they have secretly moulded. But there was 
something, too, in the soil and air of Brittany which helped 
to make La Mennais what he was: the long sweeping out- 
lines of the land; the distant glimpses of the sea to be 
caught from some plateau higher than the rest ; the thick 
woods masking the shadowy outline of the country ; the 
west winds perpetually bringing up the Atlantic clouds, and 
making incessant moan among the pine trees,—combine to 
form no bright and glowing picture to the traveller from a 
region of sunnier and more varied charm, and yet might 
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well sink deep into the susceptible nature of one who, all 
his life long, eagerly flew to these solitudes as a peaceful 
refuge from the turmoil of Paris and of Rome, and recog- 
nized in their pale and monotonous beauties the character- 
istics of his home. La Chénaie must have been a type of 
the true Breton country-house. Maurice de Guérin, who 
spent nearly a year there in 1832-3, thus describes it in a 
letter to his father : 

“We are surrounded, hemmed in, pressed upon, almost smo- 
thered by the woods; the rise and fall of the country are so 
gentle that it is almost a plain, so that it is difficult to find a 
horizon of any extent, and when it is found, it is only the im- 
mense monotony which is presented by the surface of the forest. 
The grey trees lose themselves in a grey sky.” * 

And again, a few days afterwards, to his sister : 

“T am getting acclimatized to the desert, my dear Eugénie. 
My habits are accommodating themselves to my new life, and my 
eyes are growing accustomed to thorny heaths and rusty woods. 
I must have a strong element of sympathy in me for all this, to 
have so soon formed a friendship with the uncultivated steppes 
and the sombre girdle of wood which surrounds us. La Chénaie 
is indeed a solitude of solitudes ; it is literally true to say that 
the only thing we hear is the whistling of the wind through the 
trees, and that nothing passes this way but the clouds.” t 

It is, however, only necessary to read De Guérin’s Journal 
during the months which he spent at La Chénaie, to be 
convinced that to a poetic soul this might bea poetic atmo- 
sphere. La Mennais himself, describing the impression 
made upon him, in 1831, by the varied loveliness of the 
Corniche road between Nice and Genoa, goes on to say : 

“ Nevertheless, such is the power of first impressions, that in 
the midst of this scene of smiling magnificence, nothing seemed 
to me equal to that which was familiar to my youthful eyes—the 
bare, rough coasts of my own old Armorica ; its tempests, its rocks 
of granite beaten by the green waves, its reefs whitened by their 
foam, its long stretches of solitary sand, where the only sounds 
that meet the ear are the dull murmuring of the sea, the sharp 
ery of the mew wheeling under the storm, and the sweet, sad 
note of the sea-swallow.” t 


We have not the means, even if the space at our disposal 





* Maurice de Guérin: Journal, Lettres et Poémes, p. 170. 
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afforded us the opportunity, of relating in detail the story 
of La Mennais’ early years. The great differences of opinion 
which surrounded his last days had their influence upon 
his biographers, and their meagre sketches are filled with 
dissertations which one would gladly exchange for a more 
liberal supply of facts. He appears to have taken orders 
in or about the year 1812. In 1814 his strong royalist 
convictions impelled him to publish some severe reflections 
upon Napoleon and his system of government; so that 
upon the Emperor’s return from Elba he found it necessary 
to fly. To a fugitive from Brittany, Guernsey offered itself 
as a near and safe asylum ; and in that island he lived for 
some months under the name of Patrick Robertson; at 
last, however, betaking himself to London. Here he fell 
very rnuch under the influence of Pére Carron, a priest 
who was charged with the duty of distributing to faithful 
royalists such pecuniary help as the Bourbon princes were 
able to give ; but who, in addition, was one of those “ fishers 
of men,” always alert, persevering, successful in their voca- 
tion, of whom the Roman Catholic Church can shew so 
many. It is with him that La Mennais’ religious life seems 
to begin. The precise facts are not easy to ascertain ; pro- 
bably in 1812 he had taken upon himself only the minor 
obligations of the priesthood, and in the course of his short 
exile had half repented of the step. If so, Pére Carron gave 
the final impulse to his yet wavering will, and secured a 
convert whose eager faith was to know neither check nor 
diminution for many long years. And as the first impulse 
of a convert is always to make another, we now find La 
Mennais engaged in a secret correspondence with an English 
boy of Protestant parentage, whom he succeeds in bringing 
over to Catholicism. The story is not altogether a pleasing 
one, and we shall pass it by with briefest mention. Henry 
Moorman appears to have been a youth of not very strong 
mind and principles hardly fixed, who could not resist the 
eager influence of one who was not only infinitely his superior 
in mental power, but who loved him with all the strength 
of a deep and passionate nature. The lad was lured over to 
France without the knowledge and against the will of his 
parents ; and there, if his spiritual guides could have had 
their way, would have been claimed for the ecclesiastical 
state. But he had sufficient strength of will to insist upon 
returning home, where he died not long after. La Mennais 
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felt the blow keenly, as appears from his letters at the 
time, but he never alluded to it in after life. It would be 
curious to know whether, at a time when he had broken 
for ever with the morals of Catholicisra, he ever reflected 
that, in attempting to bring this wandering sheep into the 
true fold, he had directed it without a pang of conscience 
in ways of concealment and dissimulation. 

The next period of La Mennais’ life is one of brilliant 
literary success. He does not appear ever to have under- 
taken regular clerical duty, but to have devoted himself, in 
a leisure which was little troubled by pecuniary cares, to 
the literary service of the Church. When at Paris, he 
lived in a little community of men and women under the 
direction of the Abbé Carron, which, from the name of the 
passage out of the Rue St. Jacques in which their house 
was situated, was known as the Feuillantines, and was 
looked upon as a focus of loyalty to the Bourbons and de- 
votion to the Church. And it was in these vears that his 
“Essai sur l'Indifference en Matiére de Religion” at once 
lifted him into the first rank of Catholic controversialists. 
It does not concern our present purpose to pause to expound 
its theory or to criticise its argument; it was at once a 
victorious polemic against Protestant doctrine, and the lay- 
ing of a fresh foundation for Catholic faith. Presently, when 
the second volume came to be published, and the first eager 
shout of applause had a little died away, a dim suspicion 
began to cross some orthodox minds that there was a 
rationalistic element in La Mennais’ method, and that the 
weapons by which he defended the Church might possibly 
in more rigidly logical hands be turned against her; but 
this was only an after-thought, and there were plenty of 
ardent partizans ready to repudiate and to confute it. In 
the mean time, his defence of the Ultramontane as against 
the Gallican theory of the Church made friends for him at 
Rome, if it lost him friends in France; and among these 
not the least admiring was the then reigning Pope, Leo XIT. 
When, in 1829, La Mennais paid his first visit to the capital 
of Latin Christendom, he was received with all the honours 
due to the Church’s most distinguished champion. Men 
called him “the last of the Fathers.” His portrait, with 
the exception of a crucifix, was the only ornament of 
the Pope’s private cabinet. Rumours were afloat that 
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Leo intended to make him a Cardinal. Cardinal Wise- 
man,* who otherwise does not spare insinuations to dimi- 
nish his fame and to blacken his memory, declares that he 
actually was made a Cardinal “in petto,” that is to say, in 
the secrecy of the Pope’s private intentions, but for some 
unknown reason never announced as such to the Catholic 
world. And according to the custom of the Church this is 
a valid creation, although the theologian so dignified cannot 
assume the insignia of his rank until his elevation is publicly 
made known. 

It must be confessed, as an explanation of much that is 
to follow, that even from the first La Mennais has more the 
air of the founder of a school than that of a prompt and 
obedient servant of the Church. His theories are new and 
daring, and do not move in the safe, smooth grooves which 
can be instantly recognized as orthodox. His very Ultra- 
montanism was shocking to men who had contentedly 
breathed the atmosphere of the Four Articles and the Con- 
cordat: at that time, and especially in France, devotion to 
the person and office of the Pope was not the note of unim- 
peachable Catholicism which it is now. And all his per- 
sonal qualities were such as to fit him for the leadership of 
a band of friends, whose loyalty to their chief might easily be 
more conspicuous than their submissiveness to constituted 
authorities. He was essentially a dogmatist ; wont to ex- 
press his thought in trenchant and uncompromising phrase ; 
impatient of contradiction ; and upon occasion, as M. Royer 
Collard said of him, “could curse with more vehemence 
than any prophet in the Old Testameut.” But then com- 
bined with this was a great and most winning gentleness 
to those whom he loved. It speaks volumes for this side 
of his character that all his intimate friends, making an 
affectionate abbreviation of his name, spoke and wrote of 
him as M. Féli. Among the members of the little commu- 
nity of the Feuillantines were two or three single ladies, 
wrecks of the Revolution and the emigration, who had 
reached land at last in this quiet retreat, where they lived 
on small pensions doled out to them by the reigning family. 
With them, as long as they lived, La Mennais kept up a 
familiar correspondence ; and we know nothing more charm- 





* Recollections of the last Four Popes, p. 332. 
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ing than the way in which he turns from controversies and 
strugules which had a European scope and interest, to chat 
with them on all the little details of their semi-conventual 
life, or the patience with which he hears and puts aside 
their remonstrances in regard to matters which they only 
partly understand. Nor is it less pleasing to note, on the 
other side, how not even his final rebellion against the 
Church can alienate these old and tried friends, who, with 
the victorious instinct of their sex, persist in loving when 
they no longer dare approve, and have a tenderness for the 
man which they may not feel for the heretic. 

We choose two pictures of what La Mennais was in his 
intercourse with his friends; one from the pen of an 
admiring disciple, the other from that of an enemy and a 
critic. Says Maurice de Guérin : 

“The great man is small, slender, pale ; with grey eyes, an 
oblong head, a large and long nose, and a forehead deeply fur- 
rowed by wrinkles which come down between the eyebrows to 
the base of the nose; dressed from head to foot in coarse grey 
cloth ; paces up and down his room in a way to tire even my 
young legs; and when we go out for a walk, always walking in 
front, with an old worn-out straw hat upon his head.”* 

And again: 

“His talk is worth books, worth more than books. Without 
having heard him, it is impossible to understand the charm of 
those conversations in which he quite abandons himself to the 
guidance of his imagination ; philosophy, politics, incidents of 
travel, anecdotes, narratives, pleasantries, arclinesses—all come 
out of his mouth in the most original, the most lively, the 
most striking, the most incisive way, with the newest and the 
deepest applications, sometimes with parables admirable both in 
meaning and in poetic form, for he is, to a great extent, a poet. 
Ever since he was seven years old he has observed Nature in her 
minutest details, and has thus accumulated an enormous wealth 
of observations, whence he draws comparisons which surround 
his thoughts with a great light and an infinite grace. In the eve- 
ning, after supper, we go into the drawing-room. He throws him- 
self upon an immense old sofa, covered with threadbare crimson 
velvet, which stands just under the portrait of his grandmother, 
in whom some of the grandson’s features may be traced, and who 
seems to look down on him complacently. This is the hour of 


* M. de Guérin: Journal, Lettres et Poémes, p. 172. 
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talk. Then, if you entered the room, you would see down in a 
corner a little head—and only a head, the rest of the body all 
swallowed up by the sofa—with eyes shining like carbuncles, 
and turning incessantly from side to side; you would hear a 
voice, Sometimes grave, sometimes satirical, and now and then 


* 


long bursts of sharp laughter ;—that is the man.”* 

Compared with the vivid simplicity of this friendly por- 
trait, Cardinal Wiseman’s description+ sounds somewhat 
laboured and pompous ; but the two together make a life- 
like picture. 

“ How he did so mightily prevail on others it is hard to say. 
He was truly in look and presence almost contemptible ; small, 
weakly, without pride of countenance or mastery of eye, without 
any external grace ; his tongue seemed to be the organ by which, 
unaided, he gave marvellous utterance to thoughts clear, deep 
and strong. Several times have I held long conversations with 
him, at various intervals, and he was always the same. With 
his head hung down, his hands clasped before him or gently 
moving in one another, in answer to a question he poured out a 
stream of thought, flowing spontaneous and unrippled as a stream 
through a summer meadow. He at once seized the whole sub- 
ject, divided it into its heads, as symmetrically as Fléchier or 
Massillon ; then took them one by one, enucleated each, and 
drew his conclusions. All this went on in a monotonous but 
soft tone, and was so unbroken, so unhesitating, and yet so 
polished and elegant, that, if you had closed your eyes, you might 
have easily fancied that you were listening to the reading of a 
finished and elaborately corrected volume.” 

Such, then, was the man, who throughout the years of 
the Restoration, from 1815 to 1830, was the most prominent 
champion of the Papacy in France. But the whole aspect 
of Catholic affairs has so completely changed since that 
time, as to make some special explanation of his position 
necessary. 

Religion in France at the epoch of the Restoration had 
by no means recovered from the ruin in which, in common 
with all that belonged to the elder time, it had been in- 
volved by the Revolution. The Concordat which in 1801 
Napoleon had made with Pius VIL. had indeed restored the 
outward shell of Catholicism, but its life, which could only be 


* M. de Guérin : Journal, Lettres et Poémes, p. 194. 
+ Recollections of the last Four Popes, p. 337. 
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supplied by the hearty faith of the people, was all the more 
conspicuously wanting; and every order of the clergy, from 
the highest to the lowest, was made the instrument of the 
Imperial will. Under these circumstances, the return of the 
ourbons was looked upon by all devout Catholics as preg- 
nant with benefits to the Church as well as to the State, and 
many fond hopes were entertained that her high and palmy 
days were about to return under the patronage of princes 
who had suffered everything from the Revolution. Nothing, 
however, could be more fallacious than these expectations. 
Louis X VIII. was a Voltairean at heart, who attended mass 
every morning as a matter of court etiquette, but who could 
with difficulty be persuaded to summon the clergy to his 
death-bed, a man who in exile and poverty had carefully 
cultivated his instinct of reigning, and knew the value of 
the Church as a tool of statecraft—but no more. And a 
change of dynasty, no matter how decisive, cannot change 
ways of thinking and habits of life which have been im- 
pressed upon a nation by thirty years of exciting vicissi- 
tude. The famous Four Articles of the Gallican Church, 
which dated from 1682, and which, in freeing the Church 
from the Pope, virtually subjected it to the King, and at 
once gave it the status and bound it in the dependence of 
an Establishment, were declared to be among the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom. The appointment of bishops 
was in the hands of the King; prefects and mayors had 
much to say in the selection of the inferior clergy ; 
all, from the highest to’ the lowest, were paid out 
of the taxation of the country; the religious orders, 
where suffered to exist, were subjected to a rigid su- 
pervision; and the education of youth, except such as 
were destined to the Church, was jealously kept in lay 
hands. In short, the Church was a department of the 
State, and a department that looked in vain for gentle or 
generous treatment. What the Bourbons could personally 
do to mitigate this state of things they did; Louis XVIII. 
because he felt that royalty in France must to a large extent 
lean upon the support of the clerical party, Charles X. 
because he was a thoroughly sincere and narrow-minded 
bigot. But no fact can more plainly shew that the tenden- 
cies of the times were against them, than the unwilling 
signature of Charles X. to the famous ordinances of June 
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16th, 1828, which not only circumscribed still more the 
powers and privileges of the Church, but, in suppressing the 
Jesuit schools, aimed a fatal blow at the influence of the 
order. 

To be Ultramontane under these circumstances was to 
defend the liberty and the dignity of the Church. In La Men- 
nais’ view, the so-called Gallican liberties were a very real 
and efficient slavery. A Church dependent upon the Go- 
vernment of the day, which might derive its inspiration 
from a Protestant, a Voltairean, an infidel source, and which, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, would always 
be tempted to use the Church for its own political purposes, 
meant for him a Church without possibility of usefulness or 
development. His dream was of a Christendom everywhere 
directly dependent upon the Pope; of a Pope, emancipated 
from dependence upon kings, ruling Christendom in the 
wisdom and equity befitting the true Vicar of Christ. It 
is a noble vision, which has made its appearance more than 
once at very different crises of European history, one not tov 
remote from real life to seem altogether unpractical to the 
ardent Catholic imagination, and yet the realization of which 
depends upon conditions which are as hard to compass as 
even the piety and humility of kings. We, who need no 
argument to convince us of its impracticability, can wait, 
without fuller discussion, to watch the way in which La 
Mennais was disabused of his generous delusion; it is 
enough to notice here that his distrust of Kings came first, 
soon to be swiftly followed by his distrust of Popes. He 
began his public life as an ardent royalist, which in 1815 
i seemed to be the natural colour of politics for an ardent 

Catholic ; but when 1830 came, he had learned that no 
benefit for the Church was to be expected from the Bour- 
bons, and he was at least not unwilling to throw in his 
lot with the Government of July. The State was now free: 
was it not possible that it should embrace a free Church? 
Catholicism owed nothing to Royalty: would it not do 
better to strike hands of alliance with Democracy ? | 

The thesis of Christian democracy cannot be better stated 
than in La Mennais’ own words. He says: 






































“Something of the kind that happened at the time of the 
first preaching of the gospel appeared needful to rally to a 
decaying Catholicism the peoples who were falling away from it. 
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The universal brotherhood proclaimed by Jesus, a doctrine so 
beautiful, so consolatory, so divine, received into the desolate 
depths of the human soul, suddenly revived the faded germs of 
the True and the Good which God had placed there at the 
beginning. What a selfish and corrupt society had abased, 
Christ raised up. Restorer of the unchangeable laws, from for- 
getfulness of which so many evils, so many crimes, so much 
oppression had arisen, he blotted out before the common Father, 
who has no respect of persons among his children, all distine- 
tions created by pride and greed, He set the poor in presence 
of the rich, the weak in presence of the strong, and he asked, 
‘Which is the greatest?’ And the greatest was neither the 
strong by reason of his strength, nor the weak by reason of his 
weakness, nor the rich by reason of his riches, but he who most 
pertectly fulfilled the chief commandment of all, to love God 
and man. The most sacred rights, because they had no other 
defence but themselves, were the rights of those who had been 
hitherto held to have none ; the duties of widest scope were the 
duties of those who had believed themselves to be above duty. 
The name of servant became the very definition of power. To be 
the first, it was necessary to become the last of all. The old world 
felt that it was tottering to its fall. A new world arose, whither 
fled, as to an unhoped-for refuge, all sufferings, all social miseries, 
all hunger and thirst for righteousness; and thus it was that the 
primitive Church so quickly grew and waxed great, a centre of 
love around which humanity organized itself afresh. Why then, 
after eighteen hundred years, have men fallen away from this 
Church, if not because, at least in appearance, it has practically 
abandoned the principles whence it drew at first so powerful a 
life? And hence how ean it become what it was at the 
beginning, and recover at once the trust of the masses and its 
influence over them, if not by being baptized again in its first 
spirit, by identifying its own interests, so far as it has any, 
with the interests of the human race, by coming to the aid of 
its wants, by aiding it to develop in all its phases, and into all 
its practical results, the Christian principle of equal rights, the 
realization of which issues in the order without which there is no 
liberty, and the liberty without which there is no order ?” 

So much for the natural harmony between Christianity 
and Democracy ; but what of Catholicism, which for La 
Mennais was identical with Christianity? The second 
thesis is harder to prove than the first ; the whole object of 
this paper is to shew how the demonstration broke down 
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beneath the pressure of facts; but we may at least admit 
that, so far as the condition of France was concerned, La 
Mennais had something to say in defence of a delusion that 
was to cost him so much. Let him again speak for himself: 

“We inust besides frankly admit that the Catholic religion is 
not incompatible either with liberty of worship, or with liberty 
of teaching, or with liberty of the press, or with any form of 
government ; and even that these various liberties are in France 
the only power which can preserve the Church from a catas- 
trophe like that which has overwhelmed Catholicism in England. 
To come to facts, suppose liberty of worship—that is to say, 
civil toleration—destroyed in France, what worship would be 
proscribed ¢ Evidently the Catholic. Suppose liberty of teaching 
effaced from the Charter, what would be the body, who would be 
the men, to whom teaching would be forbidden? Evidently the 
Catholic clergy, for, notwithstanding the express stipulation for 
liberty of teaching in the Charter, the Government makes un- 
heard-of efforts to deprive the clergy of the benefit of the law. 
Suppose the liberty of the press enslaved in France by the 
establishment of a censorship, who would cease to be able to 
write? Evidently none but Catholics. Even under the Restora- 
tion the censorship was rarely put in force except to their injury. 
While the Government allowed to be printed everything that 
was contrary to religion, it dragged into the courts those who 
were unfortunate enough to defend the doctrines of the Roman 
Church. There exists, then, in France no liberty which is not 
more to the profit of Catholicism than to that of the nation at 
large ; and this is the reason that the present Government has 
been able, with such ease and impunity, to shew itself as the 
enemy of public liberty, on the very morrow of a revolution made 
to save it.’* 

This, then, was La Mennais’ hope and purpose: to accept, 
not only in good faith, but with all eagerness of expectation, 
the democratic results which he expected to ensue from the 
Revolution of July, and to turn them to the advantage of 
the Church. At a time when free course was to be given 
to all other aspirations, it could not be that she alone 
should be retained in servitude, the more if, as he fondly 
believed, her essential principles were truly democratic, and 
she herself the one, eternal and indivisible Republic. But 
before we attempt to tell the story of his activity, we must 


* Affaires de Rome, p. 61. 
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turn aside to become acquainted with the coadjutors whom 
a singular combination of circumstances threw in his way. 


IL. 


The first of these whom we shall mention was Charles 
Forbes René, Count de Montalembert, a young man still 
under twenty-one, who was thus, under La Mennais’ auspices, 
to make his first appearance upon the stage of European 
politics. Born in London on the 15th May, 1810, he was 
descended on his father’s side from an old and knightly 
family of Poitou, one of whom had gone upon crusade, 
and had therefore quartered the cross upon the shield of his 
house, while many more in successive generations had made 
the name notable in court and camp. His grandfather and 
father had been of the emigration ; hence the marriage of 
the latter with a Scotch lady of the name of Forbes, and the 
intimate knowledge which Montalembert afterwards pos- 
sessed of English literature and politics. James Forbes, the 
maternal grandfather in whose house, in Albemarle Street, 
Charles de Montalembert was born, was one of the colony 
of Scottish gentlemen, well-born and well-educated, but 
not too rich, who at that time used to be sent out to India to 
make name and fortune. He had acquired some reputation 
as a man of science; as such had been specially released 
from imprisonment at Verdun, on the intercession of Car- 
not and Sir Joseph Banks, after the rupture of the Peace 
of Amiens ; and had written a book called “ Oriental Me- 
moirs,” which, with his grandchild, occupied the chief place 
in his heart, and perhaps is even yet not quite forgotten. To 
Mr. Forbes’ care the child, when he was only fifteen months 
old, was wholly committed, and formed, from that time 
forth, the chief occupation of his life. They lived together 
at Stanmore, near Harrow, where the grandfather's literary 
leisure was henceforth devoted to preparations for the boy's 
education. One characteristic method he adopted was to 
prepare for his sole use a new and curious edition of his 
“Oriental Memoirs,” that thus, if possible, he might trans- 
fuse into him all his own mind and spirit. It still exists 
upon the shelves of the Montalembert library—forty-two 
quarto volumes, with prefaces in prose and verse, and dedi- 
cations and portraits, and innumerable illustrations of the 
poetical kind, and comments without end, the result of the 
patient labour of many years. It tells its own story; it 
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is easy to fancy how the boy grew up beneath his grand- 
father’s eye, bright and beautiful, and yet a little precocious 
and formal, as old men’s children are wont to be. Perhaps 
it was well for Montalembert that the connection, full of 
benefit as it was, did not last too long; it could hardly have 
come to a sadder termination. His father and mother had 
followed the fortunes of the Bourbons in those changeful 
days, happy to think that their boy was safe in the peaceful 
haven of Stanmore ; but when he was nine years old, the 
elder Montalembert was established as French Ambassador 
at Stuttgardt, and summoned Mr. Forbes and his charge to 
join him there. They had proceeded on their journey so far 
as Aix-la-Chapelle, when in the night the old man died, 
after a very brief and painful illness, and the child was left, 
with only the companionship of a servant, to wait in the 
hotel for the arrival of parents whom he hardly knew. 

Till he was fourteen, his education appears to have been 
neglected, or at all events to have been carried on in a much 
less methodical manner than Mr. Forbes would have ap- 
proved. But the boy kept a diary, which still exists to be 
the mirror of his growing mind, full of precocious judgments 
and premature enthusiasms, but withal a little priggish, and 
abounding too much in moral reflections. When at last his 
systematic training was resumed, there was no want of con- 
scientious industry on his part, but somehow the success was 
not brilliant, which, considering how soon and how decisively 
he made his mark in publie life, is a little to be wondered 
at. Leaving college, he joined his family at Stockholm, 
where his father was now Ambassador; but the life there, 
which to most young Frenchmen would have been full of 
charm, did not suit him. Allowing for the differences between 
a Catholic and Protestant religious training, he appears to 
have been what we should call “serious ;” impatient, even at 
that excitable and passionate age, of the amusements of life, 
and anxious to plunge into its graver occupations. Just then 
(1829-30) thecharacterand political activity of O'Connell were 
exciting the greatest interest in Catholic circles on the conti- 
nent, and Montalembert had caught up the enthusiasm. An 
oppressed people true to the faith under the sharpest stress 
of foreign tyranny, and a Liberator who had just succeeded 
in extorting from the oppressors the restoration of their 
civil rights, were enough to fire a less enthusiastic soul than 
his, and he resolved to visit Ireland and to write her history. 
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After a very painful interruption of his plan, caused by the 
death of a beloved sister in an inn at Besancon, as she was 
hastening southwards under his escort in search of health, 
Montalembert actually came to Ireland, and visited O’Con- 
nell at Derrynane. The result was not unmixed with dis- 
appointment; the Liberator was a figure that loomed larger, 
nobler, more chivalrous, at a distance ; and the enthusiastic 
traveller was a little surprised to find that the penal laws 
against Catholics had been practically abrogated long before 
they were formally repealed. But Ireland took a hold upon 
his imagination which was never afterwards relaxed. The 
spectacle of a worshiping people was itself impressive to 
one who came from a country where religion was neglected, 
and her ministers hated, if not despised. But it was the 
fact that in Ireland the priests were the leaders of the 
people in the struggle for liberty, that awakened Monta- 
lembert’s admiration and roused his sympathies. Already 
as a boy he had made a compact with a school friend that 
they would devote all their life and energy to the service 
of “God and Liberty.” It was the watchword of all his 
activity, and no less the source of all his difficulties and 
disappointments. What these were will appear as we pro- 
ceed ; but whoever recollects that to Montalembert, as to 
La Mennais, religion meant Roman Catholicism, will be at 
no loss to predict them. Nevertheless, in Ireland, he saw, 
as he thought, religion and liberty in natural and happy 
alliance, and came back to France full of enthusiasm and 
eager to plunge into public life. For while he was actually 
on this side of the Channel, the Revolution of 1830 had 
taken place, and he returned as it were to a changed world, 
in which new things, and those the things which he had 
learned most heartily to desire, were possible. And now it 
was that, with Lacordaire, he threw himself into the arms 
of La Mennais. 

Henri Lacordaire, whose intimate connection with La 
Mennais only lasted through the stormy period of which we 
are about to tell the tale, but who was Montalembert’s life- 
long friend, was now almost thirty years of age, having 
been born in 1802. He was the son of a country doctor 
at Recey-sur-Ource, a little village of Burgundy, not far 
from Chatillon-sur-Seine, but lost his father when he was 
only four years old, and then went with his mother to live 
VOL. X. 2B 
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at Dijon. Here he was educated, first at the Lycée and 
then at the School of Law, carrying off all the prizes that 
were to be gained, and giving the highest promise of suc- 
cess at the bar, to which he was destined. He was a bright, 
handsome lad, from the very first endowed with a singular 
faculty of speech, which he used, as children are wont to 
do, in preaching sermons; grave, studious, moral—in a 
word, all that a widowed mother’s heart could wish. In 
due time he entered upon the practice of his profession at 
Paris, and had made some of those preliminary trials in 
which, in France, briefless barristers try their powers, when 
all at once he announced his intention of becoming a priest, 
and actually entered the celebrated seminary of Saint Sul- 
pice. His ecclesiastical biographers make much of this 
conversion, trying their best to give it an exceptional, if not 
an almost supernatural air; but the facts lend themselves 
very unwillingly to the attempt. No doubt the ardent 
faith which as a child he imbibed at his mother’s knee 
faded away in the secular atmosphere of the Lycée ; but he 
himself says that the divine spark had never been wholly 
extinguished in his soul, nor does he seem ever to have 
gone to any length of unbelief or licence. To us, we con- 
fess, it looks more like a case of mistaken vocation than 
of any very sudden and complete change of view; his 
legal studies were the error of a docile youth, moving in 
the groove in which it was set; and in abandoning them 
for theology, he was but reverting to the natural bent of 
his mind. The conversion, however, made some noise ; for 
the whole tone of Parisian society was then so vehemently 
anti-clerical, that a man who abandoned brilliant prospects 
at the bar to enter the seminary, ran the risk of being 
judged out of his mind. But this soon died away ; La- 
cordaire hatl very few friends in Paris; and when the 
silence of Saint Sulpice engulphed him he was spoken of 
no more. He was ordained priest in September, 1827, and 
after having refused the offer of a place at the Papal Coutt, 
which must have led to speedy and high promotion, he 
entered upon his clerical life in the obscure position of 
chaplain to a convent of Nuns of the Visitation. 
Lacordaire had been a Liberal all his life, had shared 
in the enthusiasm with which all Trance welcomed the 
Charter, and saw with shame and regret the reactionary 
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policy which was pursued by the Government of the Restora- 
tion. And the fact that he had become a priest not only 
worked no change in his political views, but rather made him 
feel that nothing in France stood in such need of liberty as the 
Church. This union of Christianity and Democracy, of the 
Church and Free Institutions, was with him a comparatively 
brief illusion, a conviction of his earlier days not yet fully 
brought into harmony with his new ideas and circum- 
stances ; but for a while the thought got complete posses- 
sion of him, and directed the whole current of his energies. 
Nothing, then, was so natural as that he should make him- 
self known to La Mennais, with whose writings he was 
partially acquainted, and whose opinions, as those of the 
most distinguished theologian of France, were generally 
bruited abroad. It was in the spring of 1830 that he for 
the first time made a pilgrimage to La Chénaie, to sit at the 
feet of the master. In after years, and when he regretted, 
if he were not also ashamed of, what he looked upon as the 
false step of his life, he wrote : 

“T had only seen him twice before, and for a few moments ; 
but he was the only great man of the French Church, and the few 
ecclesiastics with whom [ was on intimate terms were all friends of 
his. ..... My visit, though it gave me more than one surprise, 
did not sever the tie which had just attached me to this illus- 
trious writer. His philosophy had never gained any real posses- 
sion of my understanding ; his political absolutism had always 
repelled me ; and I had lately begun to entertain fears lest the 
very orthodoxy of his theology might not be altogether above 
suspicion. It was too late to draw back, however; and after 
eight years’ hesitation, I gave myself up without much enthu- 
siasm, yet of my own free will, into the hands of a school which 
until then had gained no hold either on my sympathies or my 
convictions.”* 

Says Montalembert : 

“T saw him for the first time in the closet of the Abbé de 
La Mennais, in November, 1830, four months after a Revolution 
beneath whose ruins the throne and the altar seemed for a mo 
ment to be buried, and one month after the first appearance of 
the paper LArenir. . .... L saw them both together for the 
hrst time ; dazzled and mastered by the one, L felt myself more 
gently and naturally drawn towards the other.” + 


* Memoirs : quoted in Inner Life of Pére Lacordaire, p. 74 
+ Memoir of Lacordaire, pp 12, 14 
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Perhaps Montalembert, too, in these pages, written long 
after La Mennais had broken away from the Church and 
almost all orthodox friendships, is a little inclined to ex- 
tenuate the depth and sincerity of the affection which 
bound him to the great heretic ; but the case of himself 
and Lacordaire was one of love at first sight, and yet a 
love that increased in strength and intensity all their lives 
long. 

“On the morrow after our first meeting, he took me to hear 
his mass, which he said in the chapel of a little convent of Nuns 
of the Visitation in the Quartier Latin ; and we already loved 
each other, as people are wont to love in the pure and generous 
outpourings of youth.”* 

There was in either a certain exaltation of sentiment 
which made this sudden attachment natural and delightful. 
Lacordgire, as we have said, had few friends ; Montalem- 
bert, in the first ardour of his zeal for religion and liberty, 
was delighted to find a kindred soul, especially beneath the 
soutane. But he was a born aristocrat, though now thrown 
for a time into democratic company ; and it is characteristic 
of both, that Lacordaire should say of him, at the very 
beginning of their friendship, “I love him as if he were a 
plebeian.” 

L’ Avenir, a newspaper the renown of which is strangely 
disproportionate to the length of its existence, was the bond 
that for a little while united these three lives in one. The 
money requisite to start it was subscribed in shares, and 
the first number was issued on the 16th October, 1830. 
The nominal founder of the paper was M. Harel de Tancerel, 
but La Mennais was the leading spirit, and the sect of the 
Lamennaisians were its contributors and supporters—the 
Abbé Gerbet, the Abbé Rohrbacher, M. Charles de Coux, 
as well as Lacordaire and Montalembert. The motto, by a 
strange chance, was that of Montalembert’s school-days, 
“God and Liberty ;” and the object proposed was to claim 
for the Church a share in the newly-won liberties of the 
nation, “a work at once Catholic and national, from which 
might be expected the enfranchisement of religion, the re- 
conciliation of differing minds, and in consequence the 
renewal of society.” These were lofty hopes, expressed in 
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the large terms which are so natural upon the lips of youth- 
ful enthusiasm, and yet furnish apt material for ridicule or 
half-scornful pity when the hour of disappointment strikes ; 
but, at all events, the desire to regenerate the Church by 
baptizing her afresh in the free spirit of the times was a 
noble one, and the belief in the power of the press to affect 
general opinion had something of a prophetic element in 
it. To the editors of the Avenir the moment appeared deci- 
sive. With the elder branch of the Bourbons had disap- 
peared a family who had some right to be considered the 
natural protectors of the Church. Were, then, the bishops 
and clergy of France to become Tenr iquinguiste, to abet 
plots and conspiracies in behalf of the child who claimed 
to be the legitimate monarch, to constitute themselves the 
strength of a hopeless opposition? This would be to place 
themselves in contrariety to the overwhelming force of 
public opinion, and to abandon every hope of regaining 
the people's heart. Should they go meekly into subjection 
to Louis Philippe, as they had already done to Napoleon, 
to Louis X VIIL, to Charles X., and eat the bread of servi- 
tude? But this was not only to serve a secret foe, instead 
of a friend whose will was better than his power, but to 
betray the inalienable liberties of the Church. The boldest 
course was evidently the safest: to throw themselves upon 
the full tide of popular enthusiasm; to assert that the 
cause of the Church and of Liberty were really one; to 
claim the same freedom of action for religion as was now 
accorded in every other department of human life; and, as 
a logical consequence of all this, to throw up on behalf of 
the clergy the pecuniary support of the State at the same 
time as its control was rejected, and to depend upon the 
offerings of a willing people re-conquered to piety and the 
Church. Such was the programme of the new paper. No- 
thing could be wiser or better, if only the premiss upon 
which its whole argument is based be granted, that Catho- 
licism and popular liberties are capable of reconciliation. 
La Mennais and Lacordaire were each rudely awakened 
from their dream before long: Montalembert never quite 
found out that it was a dream, and went aimlessly all his 
life, like a man who cannot clearly distinguish between 
substance and shadow. 

The Avenir, from the literary if not from the pecuniary 
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point of view, was a great success. Subscriptions poured 
in from all sides; and as fast as they came, the attacks 
upon the Government and the status quo in matters eccle- 
siastical grew more impassioned. To those who read them 
now, Lacordaire’s or Montalembert’s articles do not approve 
themselves as good political writing: their eloquence, as 
French eloquence is apt to be, is too much in the air; there 
is a scream in the invective, and the high-flown declamation 
is nowhere lightened by a touch of humour. But they, 
suited the public to which they were addressed, as probably 
a graver polemic would not; and the work went on apace. 
Then in December of the same year was established a 
“General Agency for the Defence of Religious Liberty,” of 
which M. de La Mennais was the president, and every 
donor of ten frances a member. Its object was to put the 
principles of the Avenir into action ; to resist attacks upon 
liberty by legal means; to promote freedom of teaching ; 
to protect the right of public meeting for religious purposes ; 
and all this by means not only of a central committee, but 
of affiliated agencies up and down the country. Obviously 
the next step in the history of the movement—considering 
that we are in France—is a little persecution ; and it is 
not long in coming. A bishop died, and the Government 
appointed his successor, probably a man whom the Church, 
left to itself, or the Pope, would not have appointed ; and 
two fiery articles, one by La Mennais, the other by Lacor- 
daire, pointed the moral. Both numbers of the paper were 
seized, and the authors, together with the responsible editor, 
M. Waille, prosecuted. The trial took place on the 31st 
January, 1831. The charge against the accused was that 
very general one—happily more familiar to French than to 
English jurisprudence—of “ provoking to disobedience of 
the laws, and exciting hatred and contempt of the Govern- 
ment.” <A subscription of 20,000 francs, mostly in very 
small sums, for the expenses of the defence shewed that 
the accused had a great force of popular opinion at their 
back, and the joy and excitement were great when they 
were acquitted. 

The next battle of this brief campaign was upon fresh 
ground. The “General Agency” resolved to attack the 
monopoly of education possessed by the University. All 
schools were secular; and, as the example of Lacordaire 
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seemed to shew, it was difficult to pass through the Lycée 
without losing faith in Catholicism, which for most boys 
meant losing faith in all religion. If a father wished to 
secure a religious training for his son, the only way was to 
dress hin as a seminariste, and, making believe that he was 
destined for the Church, to send him to a place of avowedly 
clerical education. Perhaps, in truth, one extreme had 
begotten another ; and it was a choice of evils with fathers 
of a less pronounced Catholicism than Montalembert, 
whether to send their boys to the purely secular school 
provided by the State, or to place them in Jesuit hands, to 
be moulded at their will. However this may be, liberty 
of teaching had been promised in the Charter of 1830, and 
the General Agency resolved to take steps to compel, if 
they could, the fulfilment of the promise. Accordingly, on 
the 7th May, 1831, a little day-school, which had neither 
asked nor received authorization from the Government, was 
opened in the Rue des Arts. The self-appointed teachers 
were Montalembert, Lacordaire and De Coux. Twelve 
children came, and so did the police. <A scene followed: 
the commissary declared that the school should be closed ; 
Lacordaire declared that he would keep it open; while 
the children, with true revolutionary instinct, took part 
with their teachers. Force, however, was employed— 
probably only of the legal, not the forceful kind—and next 
day the offenders found themselves at the bar of the cor- 
rectional police. Before the matter could be decided, Monta- 
lembert’s father died ; and as the peerage was hereditary, 
the young culprit found himself a member of the most 
august body in the realm, and claimed to be tried by his 
peers. This, according to the law, involved the transference 
of the whole case to the bar of the Upper House, where the 
trial duly took place. Montalembert and Lacordaire each 
made speeches in their own defence, which gave the greatest 
promise of future oratorical eminence: the Peers, kindly 
shaking their heads, dismissed the offenders with a mild 
rebuke and a nominal fine of 100 frances. But the extra- 
ordinary part of the whole affair is, that no one seems to 
have thought of re-opening the school in the Rue des Arts. 
Protests against the law, made by breaking it, must be fre- 
quently repeated to be effectual. If the idol of these young 
revolutionists, Daniel O'Connell, had had the matter in 
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hand, he would have offended again and again, till he had 
either covered the law and its judges with ridicule, or in- 
curred a penalty, the severity of which would have aroused 
an irresistible popular indignation. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that all this movement 
had taken place without exciting much silent distrust and 
some noisy opposition. The Gallican part of the clergy, 
including, naturally, most of the bishops, as well as all 
whe wished to become bishops, vehemently disapproved of 
the proposed separation of Church and State. Many more 
who were royalist at heart, if not openly, could not but 
dislike the withdrawal of clerical support from Henri V., 
and the attempt to identify the Church with the Revolu- 
tion. But the worst was that Rome was silent. Nota 
word came from the capital of Catholicism to encourage 
those who believed themselves to be the champions of its 
best interests. In February, 1831, La Mennais addressed 
a letter to Cardinal Weld, begging him to lay the Avenir and 
its doctrines at the feet of the Pope, imploring on behalf of 
its conductors his fatherly correction, and promising, in case 
they should at all have wandered from the faith, the most 
complete and public retractation. But no answer came; and 
as episcopal opposition and remonstrance grew stronger, the 
idea silently gained ground that the new policy was dis- 
approved at head quarters. The money collected to support 
the paper was spent; perhaps the patience of the conductors 
a little weary ; the fight had been too hot to last long. On 
the 8th November, Le Mennais writes to one of his con- 
stant correspondents, the Countess de Senfft : 


“The bishops have ruined all: they forbid the reading of our 
paper ; they persecute priests suspected of attachment to our 
doctrines ; they move heaven and earth for the revival of Galli- 
canism, stirring up by that means a hatred of the Church, the 
consequences of which terrify me: while, on the other hand, 
we had succeeded in bringing back even atheists, not only to 
belief in religion, but to the practice of it. And how do they 
attack us? By interdicts, by intrigues, by secret practices, by a 
frightful, organized system of calumny: and this opposition finds 
support at Rome! Rome is in league with its most dangerous 
enemies, against its defenders and its own doctrines. Without 
explanation, without saying a word, without choosing to give 4 
decision, for which we have been humbly asking for six months 
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past, it encourages, it even excites our adversaries, which are 
also its own. The position is not tenable ; we are going to 
give up both the Avenir and the Agency, which were being de- 
veloped to an enormous extent.”* 





























Things were in this position when the thought struck 
Lacordaire, “ Let us go to Rome, and ask from the Pope in 
person the judgment upon our doctrines and action which 
otherwise he is slow to give.” The idea perhaps was a 
little chimerical, and Lacordaire himself said, in later years, 
that La Mennais, who was so much older, and having been 
at Rome before, knew what Rome’s methods were, ought 
to have rejected the proposal, at which, on the contrary, he 
eagerly grasped. But La Mennais perhaps recollected the 
time when his portrait had hung in the Pope’s private 
cabinet, and he had been made a Cardinal in petto, as the 
Church’s doughtiest champion ; and, besides that, was too 
eagerly confident in the wisdom of his policy and the jus- 
tice of his cause to contemplate the possibility of disavowal. 
In his nature, the Christian democrat was, unknown to 
himself, getting the better of the Catholic ; while his coad- 
jutors were still Catholic before all, and soldiers of liberty 
only so far as Catholicism permitted. “We are going to 
ask the Pope,” he writes,+ “if it is a crime to fight for God, 
for justice, for truth ; and, once for all, if we are to cease or 
to continue our efforts.” The last number of the Avenir 
appeared on the 15th March, 1851, and in it these words : 





“The traveller’s staff in our hands, we take our way to the 
Eternal Chair, and there, prostrate at the feet of the Pontiff i 
whom Jesus Christ has appointed for a guide and master to his 
disciples, we will say to him: Father, deign to cast your eyes on 
some of the least of your children, who are accused of rebellion 
against your infallible and gentle authority. They are here befure a 
you, read their souls ; there is nothing there that they wish to 
hide. If one of their thoughts, if but a single one, differs from 
your own, they disavow, they abjure it. You are the rule of 
their doctrine : never, never have they known any other. 8) 
Father, pronounce over them the word which gives life because 
it gives light, and stretch out your hand to bless their obedience 
and their love.”¢ 

* Correspondence, II. 227. 
+ To the Count de Senfft : Correspondence, II. 231. 
+ Affaires de Rome, p. 84. 
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In this mood, then, they set out: La Mennais and Lacor- 
daire arriving at Rome on the last day of 1831 ; Montalem- 
bert, who had stayed behind at Florence with Rio and Albert 
de la Ferronays, rejoining them in a few days. 

CHARLES BEARD. 


IL—THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE, 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE striking similarity of the Biblical account of the 
Deluge to that given by Berosus, the Babylonian historian 
who flourished in the time of Alexander the Great, has long 
been a subject of remark. It has generally been maintained 
that Berosus drew the larger part of his narrative from 
Genesis, and his veracity, like that of the Egyptian Manetho, 
has been brought into question, partly on account of the 
lateness of his date, partly because all knowledge of early 
Chaldean history and of the records in which it was pre- 
served is supposed to have been lost before the fourth 
century B.C. But we now find that the cuneiform character 
was used at least as late as the reign of Domitian, Dr. Op- 
pert having met with a document dated in the fifth year of 
the Parthian king Pacorus; while the deciphering of the 
inscriptions has tended to vindicate the trustworthiness of 
the Babylonian priest. The discovery, however, which has 
rewarded the patience and skill of Mr. George Smith, has 
been decisive upon this point. The story of the Flood, 
quoted by Syncellus and Eusebius from the extracts taken 
from Berosus by Alexander Polyhistor, is shewn to be an 
epitomized form of a legend which had been inscribed upon 
the clay tablets of the ancient empire long before. We 
shall see that it had its origin among a non-Semitic people, 
and formed part of a great Epic Cycle which, as in Aryan 
mythology, grouped itself for the most part around the 
figures of certain solar heroes. 

The primitive population of Babylonia spoke an agglu- 
tinative language which claims connection with the Tu- 
ranian or Ugro-Altaic idioms of the present day. They were 
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ealled Accadai, or “ Highlanders,” from the fact that they 
had descended from the mountains of Elam into the alluvial 
plain of the Tigris and Euphrates ; and the Chaldean sove- 
reigns accordingly called themselves kings of “the land of 
Accad.” Along with the Accadians we find a Semitic colony 
settled in the country from very early times in a subordinate 
position. They seem to have been chiefly engaged in trade, 
and to have been indebted to their Accadian neighbours for 
the elements of civilization. They are probably to be iden- 


i tified with the Sumiri, or “ People of the Dog’s Tongue,” as 
; they are also named, a territorial title usually coupled in 
A the inscriptions with that of Accad. Sumiri is possibly the 


Shinar of the Old Testament. The first Accadian monarchs 
with whom we are acquainted had their capital at Ur, the 
modern Mugheir, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
from which Abraham was derived by Jewish tradition. 
Some of these early kings ruled over the whole of Baby- 
lonia ; at other times the principal cities were the centres 
of independent kingdoms. One of these was Agane, the 
capital of a Sargon, whose date we are able to fix in the 
seventeenth century L.C. His second successor, who hap- 
pened to be a queen, was conquered by Khammurabi, the 
Elamite, who headed the Arabian dynasty of Berosus. Now 
Sargon, besides being a great conqueror, was a patron of 
learning, and established a large library at Agane, which 
was enlarged by his son Naram-Sin. Two great works, one 
on astrology and another on terrestrial omens, were com- 
posed during Sargon’s reign on the basis of earlier ones 
which came from the library of Ur. Indeed, most of the 
great cities of Chaldea already possessed libraries ; thus there 
was one at Lar’sa (the modern Senkereh), another at Babylon, 
and another at Erech. We possess an inscription of one of 
the librarians of Ur. The larger part of the works which 
these libraries contained was originally written in Accadian, 
and afterwards translated into Semitic; to the last, how- 
ever, the astrological tablets preserved the old Accadian 
words (though used ideographically) in a framework of 
Semitic grammar, in order to conceal their meaning from 
the uninitiated. Copies of the most famous works on astro- 
homy, agriculture, law, history, poetry, and so forth, were 
made from time to time, the last edition being that under- 
taken at Nineveh by Assur-bani-pal, the son of Essar-had- 
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don. Like the Ptolemies and Attali of later times, he col- 
lected books inscribed on clay and papyrus from all quar- 
ters, and had them placed in his palace “for the inspec- 
tion of his people.” In order to facilitate the understanding 
of them, syllabaries, dictionaries, grammars and _ phrase- 
books of Accadian and Assyrian were drawn up; while texts 
which had not before been translated were provided with 
an interlinear or parallel- Assyrian rendering, the Accadian 
original being omitted altogether in some cases. Different 
editions of the same work were transcribed, wherever these 
were procurable. Now this library of Assur-bani-pal was 
discovered by Mr. Layard, and its contents, consisting 
of a multitude of small clay tablets, covered with minute 
characters, were sent off to Europe. Unfortunately, the 
value of the discovery was not known, and the tablets were 
broken into thousands of pieces in the packing, and several 
boxes of them were lost in the Tigris. Our chief knowledge 
of Assyrian matters, however, is derived from what has 
been saved of them, pieced together by the patient labours 
of Sir H. Rawlinson, and Messrs. Norris, Cox and G. Smith. 
Many of these tablets relate to the mythology which the 
Assyrians borrowed from their Turanian predecessors, and 
in this series has been found, among other things, the Chal- 
dean account of the Deluge. 

This has been put together by Mr. Smith from the frag- 
ments of three copies which contain duplicate texts. They 
form part of a series of twelve tablets relating to a solar 
hero, Gisdhubar, or Gisdhumas (as the name may be pro- 
visionally read), and each tablet records a separate legend 
answering to the months of the year and the signs of the 
Zodiac, as Sir H. Rawlinson has pointed out. The story of 
the Flood is on the eleventh tablet, thus corresponding to 
the month which the Accadians called “the rainy ” (our 
January), over which Aquarius presided. The text, we are 
told, originally came from Erech; and the presence of 
variant readings in the several editions, and of glosses 
which have crept into the text, as well as the fact that some 
of the ancient hieratic characters, whose values had been 
forgotten, are not replaced by their Jater representatives, 
shew that the Semitic translation must have been made at 
an early period. Mr. Smith believes that a comparison of 
it with dated texts of Sargon proves its greater antiquity ; in 
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any case, the Accadian original would be at least as old as the 
seventeenth century B.C. Four cities only are mentioned in 
the tablets: Babel, Erech, Surippac and Nipur (the modern 
Niffer); and this would argue that the monarchs of Ur, who 
also ruled over Erech, were not yet in existence. The 
Accadian name of Erech, which simply means “the city ” 
par excellence, would imply that there was once no other 
place in Babylonia which could rival it in importance; and 
a Chaldean sovereign conquered by Khammurabi claims to 
have had “ the ancient city of Erech” given into his hands 
by the gods, while Surippac was unknown in historical 
times.* All this tends to throw back the age of the com- 
position of these legends ; and before they could have been 
artificially connected into an epic which centred round 
the person of a solar hero, they must each have existed 
separately, and have grown up at a comparatively remote 
epoch. 

The Deluge-myth is cleverly interwoven into the adven- 
tures of Gisdhubar, reminding us of the way in which the 
earlier wanderings of Ulysses are introduced into the story 
of his arrival among the “bright” VPhaakians, and his 
return in their cloud-ships to his native home. Gisdhubar 
is ordered in a dream to seek the translated Tam-zi, the 
son of Ubara-tutu, by “the waters of death,” in order to 
learn the means of curing a disease from which he was 
suffering. After sailing down the Euphrates for forty-five 
days, Gisdhubar reaches the mouth of the river; and he 
here finds Tam-zi, separated from him by a stream, who in 
the eleventh tablet gives the history of the Flood, and of 
the way in which he himself became immortal in con- 
sequence of his piety and purity. The whole of the cunei- 
form text is not at present before me; but what I have 
guarantees the substantial correctness of Mr. Smith’s ver- 
sion; and T will therefore give his translation, altering only 
the proper names and a few other unimportant words. The 





* Surippac may possibly be the Sippara of Berosus, where Sisuthrus buried 
his records, although his father Otiartes, or Ardates, is said to be a native of 
Larankha, the cuneiform Lar’sa. Sippara is called ‘‘ the City of the Sun,” 
which reminds us of the solar character of the hero of the Chaldean Deluge- 
myth, and so can hardly be separated from ’Si-par (** the abode of the sun”), 
now Sura, which, with its sister-town on the opposite bank of the river, is the 
Sepharvaim of the Bible. 
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lacune at the beginning of Tam-zi’s speech are unfortunately 
numerous.* 

“Tam-zi, after this manner, said to Gisdhubar: ‘I will reveal 
to thee, Gisdhubar, the concealed story, and the wisdom of the 
gods I will relate to thee. The city Surippac, the city which 
thou hast established .... . was ancient, and the gods dwelt 
within it. . . . . . [Hea] spoke to me thus: ‘ Man of Surippae, 
son of Ubara-tutu, make a great ship for thyself, [for] I will 
destroy the sinners and [their] life. Cause all the seed of life to 
go into it, to preserve them. The ship which thou shalt make 
* cubits shall be the measure of its length, and * cubits the 
amount of its breadth-and its height. Into the deep launch it.’ 
I perceived, and said to Hea, my lord, * Hea, my lord, this that 
thou hast commanded I will perform ; it shall be done.’ no 
on the 5th day... . . in its circuit it measured 14 measures, 
and in its sides 14 measures... . . over it I placed its roof 
onit.... . for the 7thtime into the restless deep [I launched 
it], for the [8th] time its planks admitted the waters within it. I 
saw breaks and holes .... . my hands placed. Three mea- 
sures of bitumen I poured over the outside ; three measures of 
bitumen I poured over the inside. Three measures the men 
who carried its baskets took .... . they planted an altar. I 
enclosed the altar.’ ” 


Then Patstsiru, the pilot (afterwards called Buzur-sadi- 
rabi), is mentioned, besides slaughtered oxen and an offer- 
ing of grapes. The text now becomes clear and continuous: 


“ All that I possessed I collected ; all the silver I possessed I 
collected ; all the gold I possessed [ collected ; all the seed of 
life I possessed I collected ; I caused the whole to go up into 
the ship, all my male and female servants, the beasts of the field, 
the animals of the field, and the sons of the army, I caused them 
all to goup. The Sun-god made a flood ; and he spoke, saying 
in the night : ‘I will cause it to rain from heaven heavily: enter 
into the midst of the ship, and shut thy door. (A flood he 
raised, and he spake, saying in the night: ‘I will cause it to 
rain from heaven heavily.’) On the day that I celebrated his 
festival,t the day which he had appointed, I had fear; I entered 

* Restorations of the text are bracketed thus [ ], glosses and variant re ud- 
ings thus( ). The phenomena of the latter seem to shew that our present 
text is made up out of two separate versions of the story, one of which was 
described in the first person and the other in the third. 

+ The 23rd of the month was ‘‘the jubilee” of the Sun-god (Samas) and 
the Air-god ( Rimmon ). 
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the midst of the ship and shut my door. I gave the great struc- 
ture into the hand of Buzur-sadi-rabi, the pilot, to guide the ship. 
The raging of a storm in the morning arose, extending from the 
horizon of heaven ; and far and wide in the midst of it Rimmon 
thundered, and Nebo and Saru went in front. The throne-bearers 
went over mountains and plains. The destroyer Nergal over- 
turned. Adar went in front, and cast down. The spirits carried 


destruction ; in their glory they swept the earth. The flood of 


Rimmon reached to heaven ; the bright earth to a waste was 
turned it swe pt the surface of the earth like... . : it de stroyed 
all life from the face of the earth ..... the strong tem- 
pest over the people reached unto heaven. Brother saw not 
his brother: it did not spare the people. In heaven the gods 
feared the tempest, and sought refuge : they ascended to the 
heaven of Anu. The gods, like dogs with tails hidden, crouched 
down.* Istar spoke a discourse, the great goddess uttered her 
speech : ‘The world has turned to sin, and I thereupon in the 
presence of the gods prophesied evil; when I prophesied evil in 
the presence of the gods, to evil were all my people devoted, 
and I prophesied thus : I have begotten. man, and let him not, 
like the sons of the fishes, fill the sea. The gods and the 
spirits were weeping with her, the gods in [their] seats, seated 
in lamentation. ‘Their lips were covered before the coming 
evil. Six days and nights passed while the wind, tempest 
and storm overwhelmed. On the 7th day the storm was 
calmed in its course, and all the tempest, which had de- 
stroyed like an earthquake, was quieted. (The sea was dried, 
and the wind and the tempest ended.) I was carried thro’ 
the sea. The doer of evil and the whole of all mankind that 
turned to sin, like reeds their corpses floated. I opened 
the window and the light broke in; over my refuge it passed. 
I sat still, and over my refuge came peace. I was carried over 
the shore, at the boundary of the sea. For twelve measures it 
ascended over the land. To the country of Nizir went the ship : 
the mountain of Nizir stopped the ship, and it was not able to 
pass over it. The Ist and the 2nd day, it was the mountain 
of Nizir. The 3rd and the 4th day, it was the mountain of 
Nizir. The 5th and the 6th day, it was the mountain of Nizir. 
On the 7th day, in the course of it, I sent forth a dove, artd 
it left. The dove went and searched, and found not a resting- 
place, and returned. I sent forth a swallow, and it left. The 
swallow went and searched, and found not a resting-place, and 


* A writer in the Spectator doubts the accuracy of this version. The 
Assyrian, however, has no other signification. 
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returned. I sent forth a raven, and it left. The raven went, and 
saw the corpses on the waters, and it eat, it swam, it wandered 
away, and did not return. I sent the animals forth to the four 
winds. I poured out a libation. I built an altar on the peak* 


of the mountain. By sevenst herbs I cut. At the bottom of 


them I placed reeds and pines and simgar. The gods came 
together at its burning, the gods came together at its good burn- 
ing, the gods gathered over the sacrifice like the ruinbow (2). 
(From of old, also, the great god in his course had created the 
exceeding brightness of heaven.) When the glory of these gods, 
as of crystal, on my face I could not endure, in those days I 
prayed that I might not endure [it] for ever. (‘ May the gods’ 
[I prayed] ‘come to my altar. May Bel not come to my altar. 
For he did not consider, and had made a tempest, and my people 
he had consigned to the deep.’ From of old, also, Bel in his 
course had seen the ship, and Bel, filled with anger, had gone to 
the gods and the spirits : ‘ Let not any one come out alive, let 
not a man be saved from the deep.’ Adar opened his mouth and 
spoke, and said to the warrior Bel: ‘ Who then will be saved? 
Hea understood the words, for Hea knew all things. Hea opened 
his mouth and spoke, and said to the warrior Bel: ‘ Prince of 
the gods [and] warrior, when thou wert angry thou madest a 
tempest. The doer of sin did his sin, the doer of evil did his 
evil; [therefore] may the exalted not be broken, may the captive 
not be delivered. Instead of thy making a tempest, may lions 
increase and men be reduced ; instead of thy making a tempest, 
may leopards increase and men be destroyed ; instead of thy 
making a tempest, may pestilence increase and men be destroyed.’) 
I did not peer into the wisdom of the gods. (Reverent and 
attentive a dream they sent, and the wisdom of the gods he 
heard.) When his judgment was accomplished, Bel went up to 
the midst of the ship ; he took my hand and brought me out ; 


* The word used for ‘‘peak”’ is ’siggurrat (from AD “to enclose”), which 
usually signifies the tower attached to a Babylonian temple, on the top of which 
the altar of the god was erected, under the idea that the gods would con lescend 
to come down only to the high places of the earth. The use of the word in 
this passage shews that the mountain of Nizir was a sacred one, and probably 
is to be identified with **the mountain of the East,” on which the deities of 
Accad were supposed to have their seat. 





+ This reminds us of the clean animals and birds whi h, ace ding to the 
Jehovist, were taken into the Biblical ark. Accadian mythology, built as it 





was on a rude astronomy, is very fond of the number seven. Erech itself was 
called ‘‘ the city of the seven stones,” and the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days 
of the month were known as ‘‘days of rest,” on which certain works were 
forbidden to be done, recalling the Jewish Sabbaths and the Elohistic Cos- 


moony. 
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he brought me out; he brought my wife to my side ; he puri- 
fied the country ; he established a covenant (and received the 
people in the presence of Tam-zi and the people. When Tam-zi 
and his wife and the people were carried away to be like the 
cods, then dwelt Tam-zi in a remote place at the mouth of the 
rivers.) They took me, and in a remote place at the mouth of 
the rivers they seated me.” 


Here ends the story of the Deluge and of Tam-zi’s trans- 
lation, and the rest of the tablet is occupied with the cure 
of Gisdhubar, which was accomplished by his being dipped 
in the sea, like the sun at evening, when beauty spread 
itself over his body once more. A colophon adds that the 
whole narrative is the eleventh in the series of Gisdhubar’s 
adventures. 

Now it is clear that one of the first results of this 
discovery is to demonstrate the untenability of the tradi- 
tional view of the Old Testament, and to confirm the con- 
clusions of scientific criticism. The story as it appears in 
Genesis is found to form part of ancient Babylonian mytho- 
logy, and to be closely connected with the Accadian calendar 
at a period prior to the earliest which can be assigned to 
the lifetime of Moses and the composition of the Pentateuch. 
The details of the myth in the tablets and Berosus on the 
one hand, and in the Bible on the other, agree too exactly 
to be regarded as independent, while the modifications and 
exaggerations of the Biblical account plainly point out which 
of the two versions is the older. Mr. Smith has already 
drawn attention to the fact, that whereas the original tale 
belongs to a maritime people, with its ship and its pilot, 
the narrative in Genesis is that of an inland population 
whose ark is “a chest,” and who know nothing of the sea 
or of launching or of navigation generally. Nor can it be 
maintained that the two versions have both come from one 
source, so that the Chaldeans preserved a heathenized re- 
collection of an event, the true history of which is recorded 
in Genesis ; since the identity, not only of the incidents 
described, but also of the expressions employed in the in- 
scription and in the Jehovistic portions of the Biblical rela- 
tion, necessitates our regarding the latter as derived from 
the former. Thus the Jehovist (though not the Elohist) 
mentions the sending out of the birds and the erection of 
an altar after the ark had been left; and in the Jehovist 
VOL. X. zc 
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also we meet with the very phrases of the cuneiform legend, 
such as “the seed of life,” “all life was destroyed from the 
face of the earth,” and the mention of the aribi or “raven,” 
the Hebrew 299. The priority of the Chaldean version is 
indicated by the extension of the seven days of the duration 
of the flood into the forty—the favourite round number of 
the Hebrews—of the Bible, the specification of the sevens 
of the clean animals and birds taken into the ark, the olive- 
leaf plucked by the dove, and the unsuitable misplacement 
of the time at which the raven was sent forth, to say nothing 
of the exaggeration of Tam-zi’s shutting the door into a 
supernatural act of Yahveh. But even the Elohist contains 
similar evidence of posteriority to the Babylonian account. 
The number of the animals which entered the ark is speci- 
fied, and the rising of the waters above the surface of the 
ground is amplified, while the breadth of the ark, instead 
of being the same as the height, is made 20 cubits more. 

Thus the two chief conclusions of scientific criticism are 
verified by Mr. Smith’s discovery. On the one hand, it 
confirms the existence of two accounts of the story in 
Genesis, of different age and authorship, one of them, how- 
ever, being closely modelled after the cuneiform records 
even in form of expression; on the other hand, it shews 
the foreign source and mythical character of the event nar- 
rated. Even the moral signification attached to it, the de- 
struction of a wicked race and the preservation of the 
righteous man and his family, which has hitherto been 
supposed to be of purely Israelitish origin from its absence 
in any other Deluge-myths, turns out to have come also 
from abroad. “Orthodoxy,” so called, is deprived of its last 
resource ; the story cannot have permeated to the Bible 
through a heathen channel and been there stamped with its 
true spiritual meaning, since this already forms an integral 
part of the Babylonian legend, and it is difficult to draw 
any distinction between the anthropomorphism of Yahveh 
and the anthropomorphism of Hea or Bel. 

Now that the absolute dependence of the Jehovistic 
account, at all events, upon the old Chaldean story, has been 
pointed out, it remains to shew briefly the mythical and 
polytheistic origin of the latter. As we have seen, the 
tablet on which the legend is given is one of twelve, and 
each of these, it would seem, corresponds with a month of the 
year and the sign of the Zodiac after which the months 
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were named. Thus in the second tablet Gisdhubar fights 
with a winged bull, like Herakles with the Kretan bull, 
and this answers to Taurus and the second month of the 
Accadian year, that of “the favourable bull.” So, again, to 
the sixth month of “the errand of Istar” must belong a 
curious poem translated by M. Lenormant which describes 
the descent of the goddess Allat or Istar through the seven 
sates into Hades in pursuit of her dead husband the “Son 
of Life,” the prototype of Tammuz and Adonis. Now each 
of these several myths must once have been an independent 
popular story, which was artificially inserted into a con- 
nected solar Epic at some later period, though still before 
the 16th century B.C. As M. Lenormant has shewn, the 
account of the Babylonian mythology in Berosus is thrown 
into the same Epic form as that which meets us in the 
tablets. The various legends are tagged together by being 
introduced as episodes narrated by gods and demi-gods at 
particular parts of the history, and we may therefore con- 
clude that Berosus has accurately preserved not only the 
matter, but also the form and language, of the traditions of 
his ancestors, and consequently that the quotations which 
we have from him at third and fourth hand are to be trusted 
even where we cannot as yet control them by the inscrip- 
tions. In this case, the legend of the Tower of Babel as 
well as of the Flood will have to be regarded as a part of 
the old Accadian Epic, together with a cosmogony that does 
not differ very materially from that of Genesis. But the 
several portions of the Epic bear on the face of them their 
mythical and polytheistic character. To say nothing of 
other stories, the Babylonian account of the Creation could 
not have been derived from some primitive tradition, since 
neither tradition nor mankind existed at the time ; so that 
if the likeness between this account and that in Genesis is 
too great to be accounted for except on the supposition that 
one is taken from the other, the Biblical narrative would 
come from a source that would render all attempts to “ re- 
concile” it with the facts of geology superfluous for the 
future. Granting, however, that the Jehovist has not sanc- 
tioned the Accadian Epic by making use of episodes woven 
into it, and that these episodes may therefore be based on 
actual occurrences, not on the mythooepic instincts of primi- 
tive men, we shall yet see that nothing is gained by the 
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traditionalist school. The Babylonian story of the Deluge 
is as much a part of their mythology, as the whole Epic 
into which it has been incorporated. The proper names 
are alone sufficient to shew this. Tam-zi is literally “the 
Sun of Life,” and Ubara-tutu “the Glow of Sunset ;” so 
that when he is called the Son of Ubara-tutu, all that is 
meant is that the sun of the morning which gives light and 
life to the world is the offspring of the sun of the evening. 
Nothing is proved by saying that the names are different 
in Genesis. Sisuthrus appears in Berosus, also, in the place 
of Tam-zi, although the name of his father, which has been 
corrupted into Otiartes and Ardates by the Greek and 
Armenian copyists, agrees with that of the inscriptions. 
Now it has long been recognized that no Semitic etymology 
is forthcoming for the Biblical Noah ; and the Sisuthrus of 
Berosus suggests a solution to the discrepancy between the 
names. Sisuthrus is plainly Susru, “the founder,” an old 
Chaldean name of Anu, and Anu in Acecadian was Na or 
Nakh, “the sky.” We here seem to have found the proto- 
type of Noah, though the question still remains to be solved 
how Tam-zi and Anu became identified in the legend. 
Tam-zi is apparently the Syriac Tammuz, after whom one 
of the months of the year was named ; and since this was 
called Diizu in Assyrian, we may consider that Di-zi, “the 
Son of Life,” for whose sake the goddess Istar descended 
into the land of death, is but another form of Tammuz on 
the one hand and of Noah and Sisuthrus on the other. In 
fact, the whole Deluge-myth rests upon a solar basis. 
During the rainy season, which now turns the whole of 
Babylonia into an impassable marsh throughout spring and 
summer, the sun alone seemed to survive. The land was 
flooded, as it still is, by the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
the heaven was obscured by constant clouds ; but when all 
was over, the sun, which had set, as it were, among the 
glowing mists of evening, returned again from the moun- 
tains of the east to re-people and revive the earth. We 
may notice that the earlier part of the Chaldean myth 
ascribes the Deluge to the Sun-god, although this is after- 
wards set down to Bel, a contradiction which has made 
Mr. Smith think that our present text is compiled out of 
two older accounts. It is curious that an ancient Accadian 
Ritual speaks of “the overwhelming flood of Anu in the 
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midst of heaven,” and this might explain the connection 
that appears to exist between Tam-zi and Noah-Sisuthrus. 


the Babylonian gods in which their images were carried 
are called “ships,” so that “the ship of the Sun-god” would 
be a familiar phrase to refer to the great luminary of day 
in his passage over the tempest and rains of heaven. The 
translation of Tam-zi to the under-world of death and night 
and winter is in accordance with his solar character: and 
the transference of this to Enoch in the Biblical history 
shews the later age of the latter and its misconception of 
the nature of Noah, although Enoch with his 365 years 
and his place as the seventh from Adam has been supposed 
to typify the year. At any rate, the process of transmuting 
various forms of celestial deities, first into demi-gods and 
then into heroes and men, which has produced the leaders 
of the first human generations of the Avesta and the primi- 
tive Persian kings of Firdusi out of the mythology of the 
Rig-Veda, has advanced to a further stage in Genesis than 
it has even in the Babylonian Epic and the pages of Berosus. 
Before we conclude, it will be necessary to allude briefly 
to the light thrown by Mr. Smith’s discovery on the ques- 
tions of the date and relationship of the two chief writers 
in Genesis. We have seen that it confirms their existence 
in the most satisfactory way. But whereas the Elohist is 
fairly independent in his account of the Flood, and were it 
not for such slight coincidences as the pitching of the ark 
within and without, which seems to point to the bitumen- 
pits of Babylonia, or the existence of a window, the Elohistic 
version might easily be regarded as the Hebrew form of a 
tradition which had been borrowed from Accad,—the Jeho- 
vist, on the other hand, must have had much the same 
cuneiform record lying before him as that which we possess 
froin the library of Assur-b uni-pal. He might, indeed, have 
copied this at any time from the seventeenth century down- 
ward ; but there is only one period, that of the Babylonish 
captivity, at which he is likely to have done so, The docu- 
ment appears to have been the special property of Erech, 
and it is curious that a tetrapolis similar to that of these old 
Babylonion tablets is mentioned by the inserter of the 
notice about Nimrod in Gen. x. Now this writer, for seve- 
ral reasons which I hope to give hereafter, can hardly have 
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flourished before the reign of Nabonidus, the last Baby- 
Jonian monarch; and if he can be identified with the 
Jehovist of the Deluge story, we shall be enabled to fix the 
date of the latter. There are difficulties in the way, it is 
true, on the side of internal analysis; but it can scarcely 
be maintained that the Jehovist of the Deluge and the 
Jehovist of Paradise and the Tower of Babel are not the 
same. But the story of the Tower of Babel will have 
formed part of the Chaldean Epic, if the mention of it by 
Berosus be considered, and Schrader’s view is very plausible 
that the sight of the unfinished Temple of “ the seven lights 
of the Earth” at Borsippa localized the myth. A know- 
ledge of this among the Jews certainly does not seem very 
probable before the exile; and indeed before the empire of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Babylon was but a provincial town scarcely 
worthy of being made the starting-point of the dispersion 
of mankind. If Sir H. Rawlinson’s opinion be right, that 
Gan Eden, “the Garden of Eden,” is an etymological mis- 
understanding of Gan Duni, the name given to Southern 
Chaldea by the dynasty of Khammurabi, the legend of 
Paradise would point to the same period of composition ; 
and the suggestion is borne out by the fact that three of 
the rivers of Paradise are Euphrates, Hiddekhel or Tigris, 
and Gihon, which is given as a synonym of the Euphrates 
in a cuneiform tablet ; and that the tree of life, the flaming 
sword and the cherubim, are peculiarly Babylonian concep- 
tions. All this would indicate that the Jehovistic portions 
of Genesis, or at all events those parts of the Jehovistic 
narrative that relate to Babylonia and its legends, are not 
older than the captivity. It is extremely remarkable that 
the only writers in the Old Testament who mention the 
name of Noah are the later Isaiah and Ezekiel, both belong- 
ing to the period of the exile; and the first alone refers to 
the Flood (Is. liv. 9, vii. 16). Allusions to the Garden of 
Eden (li. 3) and the Angel of the Lord (lxiii. 9) are also 
found in him ; and this excites the suspicion that the Jeho- 
vist, or one of the Jehovists, may have been a contemporary 
of the later Isaiah, or even the later Isaiah himself. It 1s 
curious that in Is. xiv. 13, the Babylonian “ Mountain of 
the Assembly” of the gods is placed “in the sides of the 
north,” that is, in Armenia; whereas “the Mountain of the 
World” to which Accadian tradition looked back was in 
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the east. From these eastern mountains of northern Elam, 
the Accadai or “ Highlanders” had originally descended, 
and here too was Nizir, eastward of Arbela and the Lower 
Zab, between latitudes 35 and 36, on which the ship of 
Tam-zi rested. It is only in harmony with the transference 
of the Babylonian Meru to the north in the later Isaiah 
that “the mountain of Nizir” is transplanted to Ararat in 
Genesis. 

Such, then, is the discovery which has rewarded Mr. i 
Smith’s labours, and such are its bearings on the Old Tes- 
tament. We may look forward to seeing the rest of the 
ancient Babylonian Epic cycle filled up and its several com- 
ponent myths recovered. Possibly we may yet be able to | 
trace the earlier stories of Genesis to their original sources | 
and determine their primary character. A foundation for 
this has already been laid ; and thus much is already clear, 
that the monuments of Babylonia alone will give us the 
key to the meaning of those old tales which form the back- 
ground of Jewish history and the hallowed horizon of our 
. own religious thought. ' 


Queen's College, Oxford. A. H. Sayce. 
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IIlL—RELIGION IN THE HANDS OF LITERARY 
LAYMEN. 

Literature and Dogma * aa Essay towards a bette g Appre- 
hension of the Bible. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder and Co. 1873. 

In the “Essay towards a better Apprehension of the 

Bible,” there is as much of questionable logic as might be 


expected from one who writes in disparagement of logic 
with an unconcealed pride in his own alleged weakness in 
that direction, and there is also as much as might be ex- t 
pected from Mr. Matthew Arnold of scorning and lightness { 


and fastidious disgusts, extending to every one with whom 
an offender may by a logical accident be classed—as in the 
strange incapacity that afflicts him, Aim of all men in the ] 
world, to discern any ground of Dissent from our present 
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intensely dogmatic religious Establishment except enmity 
to a national recognition of religion in any form whatever ; 
but, notwithstanding all this, its substance is so weighty, 
its perception of the source of our existing wretched con- 
fusion and travesty of Christianity so fine and true, its 
drift so essential to the only method which can put us in 
the way of recovery, that we close the book thankfully, ex- 
claiming, “ What is the chaff to the wheat?” 

Mr. Arnold’s loathing of Dissent, as often as he mentions 
it, the peculiar want of insight and “culture” which fur 
him obliterates all distinction between political noncon- 
formity and the righteous protest of the individual consci- 
ence which cannot join in the public declaration of Creeds 
which reason sees to be false, and of conceptions of God 
which the soul rejects as below the standards of humanity, 
is so akin to the one defect in himself, want of the simple 
reflectiveness that presents a living God to the living spirit, 
which spoils the perfection of his book and limits him to a 
treatment of the ethical and literary aspects of religion, 
that, very reluctantly, we are compelled to notice it—WMr. 
Arnold does not believe in ny one of the theological 
formulas of the Church of England; he would not commit 
himself to the statement that there is a personal God at all: 
Mr. Arnold revolts with his whole soul from those views 
of God's character which are represented in the theology of 
Blood, and appear nowhere more distinctly than in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Now, does Mr. Arnold himself 
conform, does he publicly appear to conform, to representa- 
tions of religion and God which he here declares to be the 
great hindrances which at present render impossible the 
reception of the Bible by the people? Does he believe that a 
dogmatic theology, which he classes with fairy-tales, has all 
along been destroying religion, and himself conform to the 
prayer, “O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three Persons 
and one God, have mercy upon us, miserable sinners”? 
Does he declare that the Atonement doctrine, the “ pleading 
the Blood of the Covenant,” is a rude and blind misunder- 
standing of Christ from which the Hebrew Micah would 
have revolted three thousand years ago, and himself conform 
to the prayer, “By thine Agony and Bloody Sweat ; by thy 
Cross and Passion; by thy Precious Death and Burial— 
Good Lord, deliver us”? If he does, we judge him not; 
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but he must know that there are those whose religious 
reverence and sensibility will not permit them to join in 
these prayers, who dare not submit themselves to the influ- 
ences of a worship which they feel to be not above but 
below the reaches of their own souls, whose Dissent is 
simply a necessity of personal awe, love and truthfulness 
in the highest relations of their being, and has nothing 
whatever to do with the question as to whether religion 
“shall be connected with the nation in its collective and 
corporate character or no.” It would be well for Mr. 
Arold, if he had depth enough of insight, strength enough 
of individual conviction, to understand Puritan feeling in 
this matter, and to this extent to be able to honour where 
now he only scoffs and scorns: it is the one thing needful 
in which he seems to be utterly wanting, and without which, 
with all his fine powers, any real treatment of Religion is 
forbidden him, Dissent would appear to him as simply 
“droll” if it was not so perversely irreligious, inasmuch as 
the supreme want of our times is such a recast of Religion 
as will commend it to the natural conscience of mankind, 
and Dissent is blindly busy about the outside matter of its 
political relations, whilst the change that is required is in 
fact a new Religion altogether. This is perfectly true ; but 
how is Dissent more irreligious in this matter than the 
Establishment? Is the latter more indifferent to the poli- 
tical question than the former? Is the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury more eagerly bent on a total recast of Religion, with 
‘the view of recommending it to reason and the soul, than 
is Mr. Miall? Even if they are equally satisfied with that 
doctrinal conception of Christianity which seems common 
to them both, and neither of them perceives, what Mr. 
Arnold perceives, that the spiritual malady of the day, the 
insensibility of the people to religion, can be cured only by 
a recurrence to the simplicity of Christ,—yet surely Mr. 
Miall may justly think, without exposing himself to a 
charge of “irreligiousness of temper,” that an ecclesiastical 
system which half of the nation cannot adopt ought not to 
be exclusively in a position of social honour and political 
pre-eminence,—and one might have supposed that Mr. 
Arnold himself, who ranks the doctrinal notions of the 
Church of England as “ fairy-tales,” “rude and blind mis- 
understandings” of the mind of Christ, would not be grieved 
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if they were opened to the natural influences of growth and 
change, neither artificially fostered by national recognition 
of their truth, nor artificially restrained from transformation 
and development by the bribes and fetters of the State. 
But Mr. Arnold has not the smallest sympathy or care for 
truth simply as truth ;—only when a matter becomes prac- 
tically ruinous, conspicuously subversive of the ends for 
which it is used, does he think that a person of refined 
culture may be excused for spending his breath, and dis- 
turbing society about it. The manifesto that stands upon 
the first page of his book is this: “There is no surer proof 
of a narrow and ill-instructed mind than to think and up- 
hold that what a man takes to be truth on religious matters 
is always to be proclaimed.” This comes quite consistently 
from one who formerly laid it down that Bishop Colenso’s 
investigations of the structure and authority of the Jewish 
Scriptures might excusably have been published in Latin, 
but were unjustifiable, marking their author as a Philistine, 
a class of earnest vulgar people well known to Mr. Arnold's 
readers, when given to the world, the learned and the un- 
learned alike, in plain English. He proceeds on the second 
page to say that “to be convinced that our current theology 
is false, is not necessarily a reason for publishing that con- 
viction,’—but that at present there is a justifying reason 
for breaking silence and declaring his conviction,—and the 
reason is this, that the current Religion no longer serves 
its purpose, that it has so utterly broken down under the 
advancing lights of knowledge, so lost all power of touching 
the growing intelligence of the masses of the people, that 
it is itself the hindrance which now stands between them 
and the Bible, and prudence, or the fear of doing injury to 
simple souls, no longer prevents a man from speaking what 
he thinks. It is strange that it should never have occurred 
to Mr. Arnold, that if the practice of speaking what ap- 
peared to be Truth in the highest things had commenced a 
little earlier, had in fact been recognized as the first duty 
of modest and reverent thought on themes of infinite im- 
portance, matters might never have come to their present 
desperate pass; and that authority and tradition, if not 
countenanced by a decorous silence, might not have been 
enabled to work blindly their natural end of setting the 
people agaiust Christianity and the Bible, which they have 
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been led to identify with the current theology, and now, 
for that reason alone, instinctively reject. But Mr. Arnold’s 
mouth being at last opened, because things have become 
so bad that they cannot possibly be made worse, it must 
be confessed that he speaks now to some purpose. 
“Literature and Dogma,” as the title of an Essay towards 
a better Apprehension of the Bible, has its explanation in 
the consideration that the language of the Bible is literary, 
fluid, metaphorical, charged with richer meanings from age 
to age, and not at all of the nature of fixed logical or scien- 
tific terms from which exact conclusions may be deduced, 
as from algebraic symbols of unvarying significance. But, 
unhappily, the religion of England is all made to rest upon 
Dogma, and the Dogma is made to rést upon the language 
of the Bible, and this is to make figures of speech the basis 
of scientific propositions. The remedy is a width of literary 
culture, a familiarity with the best that has been thought 
and said, which would clearly shew the free, flowing, indi- 
vidual, flexible style of the Scriptures, and protect us from 
the danger, which besets men of small reading, of pressing 
words into a service for which they are not fitted, and were 
not intended. Mr. Liddon is exhibited as a rank offender 
in this way, and we are left to the inference that men like 
the Bishop of Winchester and Mr. Liddon owe their theo- 
logical narrowness to literary inexperience and a want of 
large acquaintance with books. It is quite true that the 
words of the Bible have been treated as though they were 
scientific terms, “equipollent” in all its parts, and hence 
Biblical dogmatism and all its woes; but this has been 
owing to a special hypothesis of verbal inspiration, and not 
to Mr. Liddon’s and the Bishop of Winchester’s too limited 
acquaintance with general literature. It would be a sad 
thing if there was no right access to the Bible except by a 
larger knowledge of books and a more skilful use of them 
than is possessed by these highly cultivated scholars ; the 
dogmatic way of safety would be more accessible. The mass 
of the people, who have no literary experience, and so cannot 
well be saved by the use of many books from the over-use 
and misuse of one, for the very reason that they have no 
proper understanding of the Book are compelled, it is said, 
by the diffused knowledge of the methods of the experimen- 
tal sciences now penetrating far and wide to reject the 
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Bible altogether, because it is made to rest upon a basis 
that cannot be verified, namely, “that there is a Personal 
First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor of the uni- 
verse.” We greatly fear that in this Mr. Arnold does more 
than justice to the theologians, and that many of them 
would rather rest this belief upon the Bible than the Bible 
upon it. Whether it is capable of being verified or not, will 
depend upon the kind of verification to which it is supposed 
to be amenable,—but that the people reject the Bible because 
of their objection to this particular dogma, can be true only 
of that small fraction of them who have become disciples of 
the Positive philosophy. The mass of the people are alien- 
ated from the Bible, not because it is supposed to declare 
a personal God, but because they have an instinctive feeling 
of a personal God, and the Bible is offered to them in con- 
nection with views of His character and dealings with men 
which come into no real relations with their experiences 
and find no witnesses in their souls. Mr. Arnold, however, 
ranges himself with the common people in their imputed 
unbelief, and also, strange to say, with the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Gloucester, whom he gibbets in every tenth 
page as theological scarecrows, in their hypothetical con- 
clusions. He thinks that the existence of a personal God 
cannot be verified; and he thinks if it could be verified, 
that the current theology might legitimately be deduced 
from it,—without, indeed, indicating the processes by which 
this logical feat may be performed ; but then he has told us 
that logie is not his forte. Mr. Arnold, in fact, is as far 
removed from the Natural Religion of Plato and Socrates, of 
Bacon and Locke, as he is from the dogmatic theology of 
the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester. 

A verifiable basis for the Bible Mr. Arnold finds in the 
lessons of Righteousness which it everywhere teaches com- 
mending themselves to the conscience of mankind, and in 
the witnessing experience which all men possess who attend 
to themselves at all, that there is “a stream of influence,” 
“a Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” 
urges us in directions of righteousness, and confirms its 
teachings, by the happiness we attain if we order our con- 
versation according to its laws, and by the unrest and ruin 
which ensue if we permit our feet to wander from its ways. 
These are appealed to as fundamental truths which every 
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one may bring to the test of actual trial, by following 
Righteousness, or taking no thought for Righteousness, and 
honestly watching the results. What it is right to do is 
said to be known to everybody; the only difficulty is in 
doing it. The way to overcome this difficulty is by awa- 
kening emotion, strong feeling, enthusiasm ; and the Bible 
is our great helper in this matter, because insight into the 
nature of righteousness, a perception of the beauty of holi- 
ness, and an ardent love for it, are the peculiar gifts, the 
special genius, of the Hebrew people. 

“ As long as the world lasts, all who want to make progress in 
Righteousness will come to Israel for inspiration, as to the people 
who have had the sense for Righteousness most glowing and 
strongest ; and in hearing and reading the words Israel has uttered 
for us, carers for conduct will find a glow and a force they could 
find nowhere else. As well imagine a man with a sense for 
sculpture not eultivating it by the he Ip of the remains of Greek 
art, or a man with a sense for poetry not cultivating it by the 
help of Homer and Shakspeare, as a man with a sense for con 
duct not cultivating it by the help of the Bible.” 

Twenty-six years ago Mr. F.W. Newman made the same 
remark, but with a deeper feeling that tle righteousness 
revealed to Israel must come from a diving Source : 

“Tf Greece was born to teach art and philosophy, and Rome 
to diffuse the processes of law and government, surely Judea has 
been the well-spring of religious wisdom to a world besotted by 
frivolous and impure fancies. To these three nations it has been 
given to cultivate and develop principles characteristic of them- 
selves: to the Greeks, Beauty and Science; to the Romans, 
Jurisprudence and Municipal Rule ; but to the Jews, the Holi- 
ness of God, and his Sympathy with his chosen servants. That 
this was the true calling of the nation, the prophets were in- 
wardly conscious at an early period. They discerned that 
Jerusalem was a centre of bright light to a dark world ; and 
while groaning over the monstrous fictions which imposed on 
the nations under the name of religion, they announced that out 
of Zion should go forth the Law and the Word of Jehovah.” * 

To the functions of Israel Mr. Arnold assigns three-fourths 
of the whole of human life, to the functions of all other races 
the remaining fourth ; and, without recognizing this mecha- 


* The Hebrew Monarchy, p. 332. Second Edition. 
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nical division of human interests, we give full consent to 
the burden of his teaching, that the one great concern of 
man is righteousness, and that righteousness is the burden 
of the Bible. 

But the question immediately arises, Whence the righte- 
ousness of the Bible? From what source is it derived? 
From One who is righteous? or from a universal tendency 
developing itself strongly in some individuals by special 
care and attention? Mr. Arnold quotes from Bishop Wilson, 
“Look up to God at all times, and He will, as in a glass, 
discover what is fit to be done ;’ and he says that what 
Bishop Wilson means by “looking up to God,” is “just this, 
C nsult your CONSCL 7LCe ‘as He anticipates the objection that 
this is morality, not religion, and proceeds to state what 
constitutes the characteristic difference of Religion as distin- 
guished from Morality. There is no essential difference, 
Mr. Arnold thinks, between a sense for conduct and a sense 
for God ; it is a difference of names according to the greater 
or lesser intensity of the same experience: as an exalted 
measure of courage is called heroism, so an exalted measure 
of morality is called religion: religion is morality warmed 
and heightened by emotion. 

“Ts there no difference between what is ethical, or morality, 
and religion? There is a difference ; a difference of degree. 
Religion, if we follow the intention of human thought, and 
human language in the use of words, is Ethics heightened, 
enkindled, lit up by feeling; the passage from morality to reli- 
gion is made, when to morality is applied emotion. And the 
true meaning of Religion is thus not simply morality, but moral- 
ity touched by emotion.” * 

But is there anything deserving to be called human 
morality that is altogether separable from emotion? Is 
there any ethics, that is not mere selfishness, without a 
heart? Is there any conduct not touched by feeling, which 
can in any intelligible sense rank as righteousness? Mr. 
Arnold says that religion is morality when emotion is 
applied to it,—yet he says that they are different degrees of 
the same thing, which they could not be if emotion was a 
necessary element of the one and not of the other: what 
he must mean therefore is, that the difference depends upon 
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degrees of what is common to both, and that religion is 
morality in its warmer glows of feeling. That this is his 
meaning becomes plain if we ask, how is this emotion, the 
religious element, acquired, kindled or communicated? It 


is not communicated at all, we are told, except so far 


as it may be caught from others who have or have had 
it, to the contagion of whose writings or conversation we 
voluntarily bring our minds ; otherwise it is self-excited, as 
a man rouses and heats his passions by paying attention to 
them. The account which Mr. Arnold gives of the genesis 
of that emotion which is his essence of religion, makes it 
clear that in his estimation religion is not the conscience 
and consciousness of one living spirit touched and kindled, 
fed and swayed, by communion with another living Spirit 
higher than itself, but simply a human product, without 
necessary reference to any living Being beyond ourselves. 
It is true that he recognizes “a Power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness ;” but this only amounts to saying 
that our being and its laws are not made by us, that inde- 
pendently of our will they lend themselves to determinate 
results, act eternally in fixed directions, as do gravitation 
and electricity, and so indicate a course that must be taken, 
unless we choose passively to refuse what is offered to us 
on unalterable terms, or wilfully to dash ourselves against 
nature and necessity. Is there any emotion that is not 
some form of love? Is there any love that does not imply 
some form of sentiment towards a living being? Yet, 
according to Mr. Arnold, religious emotion is not derived 
from the contemplation of any living being other than our- 
selves ; it simply comes from an act of concentrated atten- 
tion to our own moral constitution, and its exciting object 
is “a law of conduct.” 


“How does one get to feel much about any matter whatever ? 
By dwelling upon it, by staying our thoughts upon it, by having 
it perpetually in our mind. The very words im/n/, memory, 
remain, come, probably, all from the same root, from the notion 
of staying, attending.” —“ The rules of conduct, of morality, were 
themselves, philosophers suppose, reached in this way ; the notion 
ofa whole self as opposed to a partial self, a best self to an infe 
ror, to a momentary self a permanent self requiring the restraint 
of impulses a man would naturally have indulged ;— because, by 
attending to his life, man found it had a scope beyond the wants 
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of the present moment.”—* But there is a long way from this to 
that habitual dwelling on the rules thus reached, that constant 
turning them over in the mind, that near and lively experimental 
sense of their beneficence, which communicates emotion to our 
thought of them, and thus incalculably heightens their power.”* 

According to this view, Religion is not the response of 
kindred affections to the inly-felt appeal of a living Being, 
but simply an exalted feeling of morality produced by 
causing the mind long and intently to dwell upon its j 
importance, musing till the fire burns. Now we do not 
think that this entitles Mr. Arnold to make use of the word 
Religion, as expressive of any real belief of his own. He 
empties it of its distinctive meanings, gives it an arbitrary 
signification, and proclaims himself its most enlightened 
expositor, the value of whose advocacy only future times, 
when the Zeit-Geist prepares the way, will rightly appraise. 
It is open to any one to maintain that there is no reality 
known to man, no verifiable truth, corresponding to the 
word Religion, according to the universal understanding of 
what is meant to be comprehended under that term ; it is 
not admissible for any one to maintain this, and yet offer 
himself as the true friend of Religion, its preacher and its 
prophet. Religion has many derived meanings, such as 
superstition and observances, but they all point to a centre 
of belief that the spirit of man is in personal intercourse 
with, or at least is in mysterious dependence upon, a living 
God ; and whoever has not this belief has a full right to 
unfold the grounds of his unbelief, and to get full credit for 
every grace of feeling and nobleness of character that may 
adorn himself, but he has no right to stand before the world 
as a believer in Religion. Let him call himself an Enthusi- 
ast fer Righteousuess, or by any other name that will repre- 
sent a moralist in a glow ; but he is not entitled to express 
his own set of convictions by a term that is appropriated to 
the expression of a different set of convictions ; and, though 
a man may define words as he pleases and apply them 
accordingly, we need not say that in the ordinary use of 
language a believer in Religion means one who believes in 
a living God. 

We are most anxious to do entire justice to Mr. Arnold. 


* Pp. 24, 25. 
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At times he uses language which we could be delighted to 
employ as the full expression of our own religious convic- 
tions,—as in such passages as this: 

“We may most truly say, ‘ Left to ourselves, we sink and 
perish ; visited, we lift up our heads and live.” And we may 
well give ourselves, in grateful and devout self-surrender, to that 
by which we are thus visited. So much is there incalculable, so 
much that belongs to not ourselves, in conduct ; and the more we 
attend to conduct, and the more we value it, the more we shall 
feel this. The nof vurselves which is in us and in the world 
round us, has almost everywhere, as far as we can see, struck 
the minds of men as they awoke to consciousness, and has in- 
spired them with awe.” 


Again, Israel is said to have received all its character- 
istic convictions and directions from “the Eternal righ- 
teous who loveth righteousness—the enduring power not 
Ou sel 14 S. which makes for righteousness.” But this comes 
to be analyzed into nothing more than this: “the mono- 
theistic idea of Israel is simply seriowsness”—there is an 
apology for polytheism, as answering to man’s many-sided- 
ness—‘“ but Israel felt that being thus many-sided degene- 
rated into an imaginative play, and bewildered what Israel 
recognized as our sole 7% ligiou ; consciousness, the conscious- 
ness of right.”. We may admit that through a large part 
of her history the monotheism of Israel mainly consisted 
in an awful sense of the righteous judgments of the nation’s 
God—but nothing can be farther from the truth, nothing, 
to use words of Mr. Arnold's, can be more “ precisely 
wrong,” than that the sole religious consciousness of Israel 
was a consciousness of right: their distinguishing religious 
consciousness was the consciousness of “a living God,’ the 
Fountain Light of their own conscience, and therefore righ- 
teously its Ruler and its Judge. Israel’s direct sense of 
the Eternal was a personal experience, which may be de- 
clared to be an illusion, but which could not without losing 
all its reality, parting with all its power, have been reduced 
for them to the scientific expression, “that God is simply 
the stream of tendi ney by which all things fulfil the law of 
their being.’ Would Abraham, or David, or Isaiah, have 
recognized it as a real account of their religious conscious- 
ness, if they had been told that “God is, at bottom, a deeply 
moved way of saying conduct or righteousness ”—that “ trust 
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in God is trust in the law of conduct; ‘delight in th, 
Eternal’ is, in a deeply moved way of expression, the happi- 
ness we all feel to spring from conduct”? Would any one 
who now believes in God so as to pray to Him, to seek to 
be moved and swayed by Him, acknowledge that his faith 
was fully interpreted if told that it amounted just to this: 
“That all things have what we call a law of their being, 
and tend to fulfil it, is certain and admitted,—that whether 
we call this God, or not, is a matter of choice,—but that if 
we call it God, we then give the name of God to a certain 
admitted reality,—and that this, at least, is an advantage”? 

The advantage alleged is, that, in this way, we rest reli- 
gion upon what is verifiable, upon a moral experience which 
every one may test for himself—‘ Taste and see that the 
Lord is gracious,’"—meaning simply, “ Be good, follow your 
conscience, and see whether you will not find it pleasant.” 
Doubtless this is a law which i: a general way can be 
verified, yet the verification will fail us just where faith and 
religion have their proper spheres ; and it is strange that 
Mr. Arnold should not perceive that by insisting on a reli- 
gion that is verifiable, that is, verifiable to ev rybody, like 
the law of gravitation, he simply excludes religion, and 
puts in its place something else, ethical experience of a 
high order of conscientious faithfulness, which he chooses 
to call by its name. What is verifiable in religion varies 
with every man’s spiritual consciousness ; to one man it 
will be as clear that “the not ourselves” which presents itself 
to his spirit is a living God, as to another it will be clear 
that “the not ourselves” which presents itself to his senses 
is an external world. It would be unreasonable to say that 
the belief of the first is not verifiable to himse/f, because 
the second has not the inward experiences which convey 
it; and to confine religion to such moral directions, or 
general summaries of experience, as are universally veri- 
fiable, resting, that is, on a basis scientific and provable, is 
exactly the same kind of mistake as that against which 
Mr. Arnold’s whole book is an ex plosion,—that the basis 
of Religion is Dogma universally provable,—and neither the 
one basis, nor the other, involve any necessary recognition 
of the present action of the living God. 

What is it that Mr. Arnold makes the test of truth in 
what he calls Religion—of a man’s spiritual judgments 
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being real? That the laws of conduct, which he derives 
from a study of his conscience, shall lead him to happiness, 
give him a delight with which no other joy can compare. 
So that the whole matter is experimental, and if the con- 
duct, which Mr. Arnold is pleased to call Religion, did not 
conduct to happiness in individual cases, it would in those 
cases be without an authoritative sanction, and have no 
binding obligation. And even when the Law of Conduct 
does conduct happily, it is clear, according to this view, 
that the authoritative sanction, the sense of obligation, does 
not come into existence until a trial has been made, and 
the experience proved pleasant. “Taste and see that the 
Lord is good”—that the Law of Conduct leads to happiness 
—if it does, hold it fast; if not, you must have made a 
mistake, and got hold of the wrong law. Mr. Arnold, indeed, 
righteously believes that a man’s conscience if honestly con- 
sulted will not fail to shew him the way of righteousness ; 
but he makes the verification of this to depend on the 
happiness to which it conducts ; and on the experimental 
nature of this verification, and the possibility of its being 
universally tried, he grounds his hope of Religion finding 
access to the masses who now reject the Bible because it is 
so offered to them as to make Religion rest on the “ unveri- 
fiable” assumption, that God is a Person. So he, too, comes 
to the people with a Gospel of Happiness! “Miserable 
comforters are ye all!” Where is there room here for what 
the Soul means by Religion? for instincts of Righteousness, 
for intuitions of the Beauty of Holiness, for deep wells of 
Love out of which the life flows taking no thought for 
happiness, for communion with One who is Perfect, for faith 
in a spiritual Lord of the Conscience, following though we 
know not whither, and trusting Him though he slays? Mr. 
Arnold, indeed, fully acknowledges that a Hebrew believed 
himself to be in living relations to God—that to him God 
was a Father, “ because the power in and around us which 
makes for righteousness is indeed best described by the 
name of this authoritative but yet tender and protecting 
relation ;"-—but, then, all this is resolved into anthropo- 
morphism: “he personified his Eternal, for he was strongly 
moved, and an orator and poet. Man never knows how 
anthi opomorphic he is, says Goethe, and so man tends always 
to represent everything under his own figure.” Again, it is 
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admitted that though a man accepts the clue of conduet 
because it leads to happiness, yet by the law of transference 
the clue acquires the first place in his regards, and is loyally 
followed without thought of immediate consequences. “The 
fear of the Eternal,” and “to depart from evil,” “mean just 
the same thing. Yet what man of soul, after he had once 
risen to feel that to depart from evil was to walk in awful 
observance of an enduring clue, within us and without us, 
which leads to happiness, but would prefer to say, instead 
of ‘to depart from evil,’ ‘the fear of the Eternal’?”  Occa- 
sionally we have something that makes an approach to the 
form of a purely spiritual utterance, as this: “The motive 
of doing right, to a sincere soul, is now really no longer his 
own welfare, but to please God ; and it bewilders his con- 
sciousness if you tell him that he does right out of self- 
love.” But this is immediately followed by an explanation 
which derives Morality and Religion, and whatever is called 
God, from a due regulation of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and the instinct of lust. 

“So that as we have said that the first man who, as a being 
‘of large discourse, looking before and after,’ controlled the blind 
momentary impulses of the instinct of self-preservation, controlled 
the blind momentary impulses of the sexual instinct, had mural- 
ity revealed to him ; so in like manner we may say, that the first 
man who was thrilled with gratitude, devotion and awe, at the 
sense of joy and peace, not of his own making, which followed 
the exercise of this self-control, had reliyion revealed to him. 
And, for us at least, this man was Israel.” * 

The value we began by assigning to it may seem incon- 
sistent with the objections we have now taken,—but, in fact, 
nearly the whole of the book is occupied by an exposition 
of the literary and historical character of the Bible, with its 
consequent unfitness for the dogmatic uses to which the 
Church has applied it, and is unaffected by the wilfulness 
of paradox which, though it would occupy only a few pages 
if brought together, has, we fear, largely spoiled the good it 
might have done, and delivered Mr, Arnold into the hands 
of his enemies. The book is mainly a treatise on method, 
exhibiting the Bible at its various stages and periods of 
development as a succession of appeals to human conscious- 
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ness and experience, and is full of fine remark on the pro- 
foundly ethical nature of Hebrew worship, inspiration and 
prophetic foresight, and on the purely personal and inward 
sources of the teachings and of the greatness of Christ. It 
has been a vast misfortune to Mr. Arnold that there are 
such persons in existence as the Bishops of Gloucester and 
Winchester. They belong to a type of religious teachers 
which is simply odious to him, and his instinct is to tie 
them to a stake and bait them, or rather to bait them at 
the stake to which they have tied themselves. He cannot 
resist the temptation of making butts of them as dogmatical 
prigs, who can take hold on religion only by some outside 
formula—even when the matter and direction of his con- 
temptuous ridicule has nothing to do with the substance, 
drift or truth of his own views, and must alienate from him 
the sympathy of a large majority of his readers. The Bishops, 
without opening their lips in reply, will, we fear, have a 
terrible revenge in watching how he has damaged himself 
and his cause by the utterly irrelevant issues he has raised 
in going out of his way to mock at and smite them. Why 
should Mr. Arnold raise a prejudice against his book by 
declaring at its commencement that the personality of God, 
not being verifiable, cannot be at the foundation of, nor 
stand in any essential relation to, religion? We really can 
find no reason except that the Bishop of Gloucester had put 
forth a hard, pert, metaphysical proposition upon that sub- 
ject, all shell and no kernel, and Mr. Arnold could not deny 
himself the pleasure of contradicting him on his first postu- 
late. To shew a Bishop drawing religion out of a husk, 
instead of out of a living spring, was a gratification not to 
be refused, even at the risk of discrediting a vital truth 
which the envelope concealed. We have not been able to 
satisfy ourselves, after a most careful perusal of his book, 
whether in his own spirit he is unable to recognize a living 
God, “who loves and thinks, who rules and governs,”"—or 
whether it is that he is merely angry at the Bishop of Glou- 
cester for making the acceptance of a dogmatical proposition 
a fundamental condition of spiritual faith and experience. 
Mr. Arnold is such a master of language that he cannot well 
be ignorant that no consciousness of righteousness, unac- 
companied by a consciousness of God, entitles a man to call 
himself a believer in Religion,—-and that the recognition of 
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an enduring stream of tendency, not ourselves, in favour of 
righteousness no more turns morality into religion, than a 
reverential recognition of the uniformity of natural laws 
would turn an atheist into a worshiper of God. But Mr, 
Arnold has unfortunately got the strange notion into his 
head, that the mass of the people have their habits of think- 
ing so affected by the modern methods of scientific reason- 
ing and investigation, that they will accept nothing which 
cannot be verified by the tests of the experimental philoso- 
phy, and that for this reason they reject the orthodox theo- 
logy as unprovable, and the Bible along with it, because 
the two have always been presented to them as standing 
or falling together. And it is quite true that the mass of 
the people reject, or rather ignore, the current theology, 
cannot come into any kind of living relations to it,—but 
certainly not because they find it incapable of verification 
when tried by the tests of the experimental sciences. They 
refuse it, or stand apart from it, because it seems not to 
touch the realities of their lives, to give them nothing of 
the kind of help which they feel themselves to want, to 
belong to an artificial system of thought to which they have 
no natural access, and presents to them views of God’s cha- 
racter, providence, judgments and dealings with men, from 
which their hearts and consciences, in the unsophisticated 
simplicity of their childlike instincts, are compelled to 
revolt. They cannot call such a God a Father; they can- 
not believe such a Being to be good and righteous ; they 
cannot, except when theologically drilled from their youth 
up, rest their cares upon such a Breast; and they would 
rather, like the late Mr. Mill, and for the same moral rea- 
sons, take their chance of going to hell, than have anything 
to do with a theology which had nothing real to say to 
them, and failed to verify itself because it failed to commend 
itself to their own souls. There could not be a more curious 
mistake than the hope of recommending religion and the 
Bible to the mass of the people by stripping God of His 
personality, and placing in His stead a stream of tendency. 
You might make ideal moralists, lofty enthusiasts for righte- 
ousness, out of philosophers and idolaters of law, in this 
way,—but the less there is of systematic culture of any kind, 
the more will the instincts and intuitions of the spirit verify 
their own beliefs, and the unsophisticated nature cry out 
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for the living God. Now, strange to say, the great burden 
of Mr. Arnold's book is that religion is personal, experimen- 
tal, emotional ; and yet, to jeer tlie Bishop of Gloucester for 
putting the cart before the horse, for making a theological 
doctrine the foundation of the religious life and experiences 
which are the ground of all doctrine, he will have it that 
the mass of the people turn away from religion because it 
is offered to them in conjunction with a personal God, an 
assumption that cannot be verified—We have said that we 
doubted whether Mr. Arnold was expressing his own belief, 
and was not rather yielding to what he regarded as a logical 
necessity, that he might be able on grounds of universal 
experience to obtain an acknowledgment from every one of 
what, if not religion, was as good as religion. Two things 
lead us to hesitate as to whether we can give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt: the incredible statement, which will avenge 
the Bishops to their hearts’ content, that the recognition of 
a Personal First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor 
of the universe, might legitimately carry with it the whole 
of the current orthodox theology ; and the prevailing absence 
from his book of the mention of Prayer and Love as the 
organ and the substance of religion. Prayer and Love can 
have no superhuman objects or directions apart from a 
living God. 

The parasitical growth of religion, so often fatal to the 
original stock, was, in the case of the Hebrews, 
belief that came into existence to soothe and satisfy the 
disappointments and postponements, the apparent falsifica- 
tion passed by events on the foundation Belief, that righteous- 
ness worketh happiness. The blessing promised to righteous- 
ness was lost because Israel began to regard the blessing as 
the national inheritance, and to neglect the living, personal 
qualification which alone could earn it. When the privi- 
leged seed became unprosperous, the mass of the people, 
notwithstanding the warning of their prophets that in their 
own unrighteousness was the breach of the covenant of 
Jehovah, looked to the future for a miraculous compensa- 
tion. And even the prophets, seeing that sinners flourished 
and the godly grieved, looked forward to some great outward 
change to redress the failures of the fundamental principle 
that the righteous, and the righteous only, shall prosper. 
National and personal humiliations led to the faith of a 
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Redeemer, a Restorer, who was to come; and surely this, 
of itself, is enough to shew that Israel did not trust ina 
happiness-giving power of righteousness verifying itself in 
their individual experience, but in a living God directly 
imparting it to their souls as the essence of His spirit, sure 
therefore, in the end, as the Lord liveth. If their faith in 
righteousness as the everlasting foundation had been only 
experimental knowledge of a stream of tendency towards 
happiness, the “ falsification of events” must have been fatal 
to it; but if their faith was in a living God who revealed 
righteousness ia them, as belonging to His nature and His 
blessedness, and who, as their Author and Maker, gave the 
law of /Zis own nature to them, the delays and disappoint- 
ments of the present would naturally bring the expectation 
of a vindication to come, an expectation essentially right, 
however it might assume unspiritual forms in the popular 
imagination. These unspiritual conceptions of the vindieca- 
tion the future was to bring constituted what Mr. Arnold 
calls extra-Belief, forming itself into a body of Messianic 
doctrine as to how the national faith was to be made good, 
that righteousness leadeth to life, after it had passed into its 
degraded form, that both were the birthright of Israel. 

The purpose of Christ, Mr. Arnold conceives, was to 
dispel this eztra-belief, and restore the original intuition of 
Israel, that in righteousness Was life and Joy. We should 
rather say that this was the mission of the Baptist, to bring 
back to Israel its primitive sensibility to its own law, as 
the essential preliminary to any fresh gift from God,—and 
that the oflice of Christ, to as many as could receive it, 
was to shew the kingdom of Heaven, not in the righteous 
demands of a Law, nor yet in the desires and longings, the 
visions and imaginations, of the Heart, but in fulfilment, as 
the incarnation of love and righteousness, the presentment 
of a child of God, within the conditions of humanity, in 
every attitude of action or suffering by which “the fulness 
of grace and truth” could be tested and displayed, mace 
manifest to “the eyes of the heart” through their actual 
embodiments. The texts that correspond to the true idea 
of his mission are,——in the Old Testament,. “JZ come to do 
Thy will, O God,’ —in the New, “The life was for the light 
of the world.’—lt is not easy to give a summary view of 
Mr. Arnold’s book that will not fail to convey an adequate 
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impression of its frequent vividness and power ; for it is 
very loosely put together, abounds in repetitions, and is 
disfigured and interrupted by all sorts of wilfulnesses. It 
is very far from being so original a work as he evidently 
takes it to be, and such individuality as it has, apart from 
an easy lucidity of style, consists very much in either a real 
ignorance, or a successful ignoring, of all who have said his 
good things before him. As culture is, to him, knowledge 
of the best things that have been thought and said, so its 
literary wse, We may suppose, is to assimilate it, reproduce 
it in some needed form of application, and acknowledge no 
debt. The value of the book lies, partly in the beauty and 
felicity of expression In occasional passages of fine insight 
and remark ; but mainly, in the fulness with which his 
whole moral and spiritual being is penetrated and illumined 
by the perception of a truth, which does not in the least 
belong to him, but which he has made his own—that out 
of the heart are the issues of life,—or, according to Christ's 
more spiritual expression of it, that the pure in heart shall 
see God,—that every good and perfect gift of divine life to 
man is found in his own conscience, the inspiration of God 
in the conscience,—or that, if it is offered to him from 
without, by the manifestation of a fuller presence and power 
of God in the conscience of another man, it must first be 
mirrored in his own, so as to become a conviction and 
intuition of the individual, before it is clothed with authority 
to issue orders from which there is no appeal. This, in 
religious language, whether Mr. Arnold would adopt it or 
not, is the sum and substance of “ Literature and Dogma, 
an Essay towards a better Apprehension of the Bible ;” and 
the highest praise that can be given is, that it tracks this 
principle all through the Bible from the heart of Abraham, 
and the inspirations of the Prophets, to the all-embracing 
simplicity of Christ, and shews, unanswerably, that what- 
ever in the Scriptures may seem to overlay, or to add to, 
this intuition of righteousness as the organ of conduct and 
of life, through talismanic and adventitious aids, exalted 
into essentials, of miracles, prophecies, observances or dog- 
mas, belongs to that extra-belief, arising out of the weakness 
and weariness and faithlessness of man, which Christ came 
to remove from the pure eye of the soul, to restore the 
directness of its vision. We can forgive much that we 
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would gladly remove from these pages, for the sake of the 
power and distinctness of sight by which this first truth of 
spiritual life is apprehended, pursued through the Scriptures, 
cleared from the over-growths of human impatience, from 
the substitutions of dogmatical and carnal, speculative 
ceremonial or ascetic, for spiritual service, and perfectly 
vindicated as the continuous and living principle in every 
stage of the developments of revelation. That dogmatic 
Theology cannot be derived from the Bible, that the right- 
eousness which is life and salvation cannot be derived from 
Dogma, are the two ruling truths which are here made good 
to demonstration. 

The chapter on the “Proof from Prophecy” will be valu- 
able to those who still need to be convinced that such fore- 
sight as can justly be attributed to the Prophets was derived 
from their confidence in the issues of righteousness, their 
insight into the inevitable perishableness of unrighteous- 
ness; and it contains lucid explanations of the several 
grossly misunderstood passages of Scripture on which claims 
for real cases of historical prediction have been founded. 
In the chapter on the “ Proof from Miracles,” two facts are 
properly dwelt on,—that signs and wonders were in the 
air, the natural growth of the time ; and that, for purposes 
of evidence, they were utterly distasteful to Christ, who 
clearly saw that spiritual truth was grounded on spiritual 
experience, and could have no material authentication ; but 
it is a curious failure in literary skill, in one who ascribes 
the whole orthodox theology to an unhappy turn for meta- 
physics along with literary inexperience, that, as affording 
the natural explanations of supposed Miracles, he should 
quote a passage from Shakspeare which will not serve the 
purpose for which he uses it, though he returns upon it 
again and again : 


“ No natural exhalation in the sky, 
No scape of nature, no distemper’d day, 
No common wind, no customed event, 
But they will pluck away his natural cause, 
And call them meteors, prodigies and signs, 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven.” 


This applies to those cases in which admitted fucts, whose 
natural causes are unknown, are elevated into supernatural 
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events; but what application can it have to those cases 
of alleged Miracle in which, if the facts are admitted, no 
natural explanation is possible? The passage from Shak- 
speare shews how things that take place naturally are be- 
lieved to be miraculous,—but it does not in the least shew 
how things which, from the anti-supernatural point of view, 
could never have taken place at all, yet come to be believed. 

The most important portion of the book is that entitled, 
“The Testimony of Jesus to Himself,’ and it is here 
the author displays most both of his strength and of his 


weakness. He had finely remarked that the originality of 


Jesus consisted in this, that he united in himself the two 
ideals of Hebrew prophecy,—the lowly, suffering, meek 
and chastened one, who was not by the Prophets regarded 
as Messiah, but as that servant of God, the idealized Israel, 
to whom Messiah was to come,—and the Deliverer, the 
Redeemer, the triumphant Vindicator, who was this last 
because he was also the first, and through these very powers 
of gentleness, self-sacrifice and humility, gained his victories 
and subdued the world. The two ideals are claimed to be 
united and reconciled in him, who would not break the 
bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax, but who yet was 
to send forth judgment unto victory, and in whose name the 
Gentiles should trust. Mr. Arnold thinks there is a Mes- 
sianic stamp in the words of St. Matthew, wntil he send 
forth judgment unto victory, which does not belong to the 
original words of Isaiah, he declareth judgment with truth. 
But this is an oversight from not attending to what he is 
well aware of, the force that beiongs to the word ¢ruth. The 
words, he declareth judgment with truth, are equivalent to, 
he manife steth righteousness with a reality that makes ut 
effective and victorious—The Jews having lost their hold on 
the personal roots of righteousness, and consequently having 
lost the blessedness that belongs to righteousness, looked 
for an extraneous fulfilment of the promises in a material 
kingdom of Heaven,—and Christ came, by a true inward 
method, to restore the personal intuition of righteousness, 
and along with it a sense of the happiness to which it is 
the access. But how did Jesus make this discovery anew 
for himself, and how did he impart it to others? According 
to Mr. Arnold, it came to him through a truer understanding 
of the Old Testament, of the words of promise, his own 
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religious genius, exceptionally pure and grand, contributing 
to that end. “To search and sift and renew the idea of 
righteousness was what Jesus did ;” “he set going a great 
process of searching and sifting, but this process had for 
its direct object the idea of righteousness, and only touched 
the idca of God through this, and not independently of this, 
and immediately.” But this is an inversion of Christ's 
order: it would be much nearer to the truth to say that he 
led men to righteousness through their sense of God, than 
that through “a change in their idea of righteousness” he 
introduced “a corresponding change in the idea of the Power 
that makes for righteousness.” It is said that Christ gave 
no new definition of God, and took up Israel’s use of it 
just as he found it. But did he not fix the mind of the 
spirit on a Father and Inspirer of the spirit, and on all the 
ideas and consequences that relation contains? It is not 
true that “his substratum of affirmation” remained as be- 
fore, of a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness ; 
his affirmation was of a Holy Spirit 72 ourselves speaking 
to our spirits, as a Father speaks to children whose essen- 
tial nature is kindred to His own: Be ye holy, for I am 
holy: Be ye pe rfect, even as your Father who zs in ‘hear n 18 
perfect. It is not in the least true that the Sermon on the 
Mount is “a series of maxims ;” it is mainly a series of 
ideal perfections flowing out of the fountain relation, re- 
ceived in simplicity, that we are God’s children, not meta- 
phorically but really, and therefore ought to do, and may 
fitly be required to do, all the works of our Father, who by 
His inspirations in us invites us to follow Him as dear chil- 
dren. Its first sentence conducts to the living spring of 
ultimate possibilities of love and goodness, which, without 
that spring, would be not only inaccessible but inconceiv- 
able: Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
Mr. Arnold sees clearly that the unsophisticated heart of 
childhood is the organ, and if kept pure the ever-strength- 
ening organ, of righteousness ; but this does not give him 
an intuition of, nor a recognition of the necessity of, a 
Fountain Heart to feed the derived heart of the little child. 
The requirements of the Sermon on the Mount would be 
not “hard sayings” merely, but utter impossibilities, unless 
felt to flow out of a living personal relation with the Father 
of our spirits: they are simply the natural ultimate results 
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of that relation, presented to us as ideals up to which we 
must finally grow if we do not renounce the relationship. 
If we are to be branches in Christ the Vine, and to bear 
the same fruits of filial love and aspiration, it must be 
because we are all of one nature, and the Vine whose sap 
flows through us has its roots fed from the life of God. 

Mr. Arnold’s Jmitatio Christi as the way of life, consists 
in the adoption of his method, of his secret, and of his 
“sweet reasonableness.” The “method” is, take your guid- 
ance from within ; the “secret” is, the law of self-renun- 
ciation ; the “sweet reasonableness” is, a spirit of modera- 
tion, the avoidance of exaggeration and extremes, something 
equivalent to ne quid nimis: 


“Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra, citraque, nequit consistere rectum.” 


Christ’s method was not so mixed and tangled ; it was, 
Do the works of your Father; whatsoever things the Son 
seeth the Father do, these things doeth the Son likewise. 
But our author, from not recognizing, or from not thinking 
it logical to avail himself of, a living source of inspiration, 
is cut off from the simplicity of Christ. As a rule of disci- 
pline, as a regulative morality, nothing can take precedence 
of the duty of self-denial ; but Mr. Arnold makes it a spring 
of life, and this it can never be. What is the use of telling 
us to renounce the false self, if we do not first know the rea/ 
self which we are to honour and promote? What can a law 
of suppression do for us, unless we know what is not to be 


suppressed, but to have free course given it? The rule of 


suppression would annihilate us altogether, if we had no 
positive guidance from the spirit of our Father. We wish 
Mr. Arnold had read a few more books, and among them 
Channing's Essay on Fenelon ; he might have learned from 
it the place of self-denial in a religion of spirit and of truth. 
The inward method, he says, corresponds to repentance ; and 
peace attaches itself to the secret of self-renunciation. This 
is really, as we have said, not getting beyond John the Bap- 
tist. Mr. Arnold has not as much as heard whether there 


is any Holy Spirit—except in so far as there is a Muse of 


poetry, there may be said to be a Muse of righteousness. 
Accordingly, he develops all perfection out of the avoidance 
of faults—an evolution more remarkable than anything in 
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Darwin, for no germ is given; and the faults from the 
suppression of which all perfection is to come are those 
connected with the instincts of self-preservation and repro- 
duction—for these, he says, cover the whole ground of 
conduct, and conduct covers the whole ground of religion. 
But they do not cover the ground of conduct: we might 
suffer it to be said, in a rude way, that they cover the ground 
of our liability to selfish temptations—but out of the due 
regulation of them the positive glories of our life can never 
be derived. Life, and joy, and peace, never come from watch- 
ing against faults; they come from following the instincts 
and inspirations of righteousness, which when carried into 
life leave no room for faults, and which, when they are ail 
followed, chasten one another and leave no room even for 
one-sidedness in goodness. Mr. Arnold's so-called inward 
method is only an outward method, negative and corrective, 
wanting the life-blood of filial growth. Even as regards our 
coarsest temptations, we can be preserved from them, not 
by watching them, but by having our life in a sphere to 
which they do not belong. All that watching them could 
effect would be to shew whether or not we are their slaves, 
and have no higher love in us; it will not give us that 
higher love. How can the suppression of anything be life? 
It can only remove what would obstruct life, which is a 
living seed of itself. Mr. Arnold can scarcely mean it, but 
what he says amounts to this: Suppress yourself until you 
have “hit the mark,” found the self-renunciation that gives 
the sense of happiness, happiness being the test of whether 
you are right or wrong; cut into the ground of your nature 
until you “strike oil,” the oil of joy. Let him speak in his 
own words : 

“¢ As to all wherein what men commonly call conduct is exer- 
cised,—eating, drinking, ease, pleasure, money, the intercourse 
of the sexes, the giving full swing to one’s tempers and instincts, 
—as to all this, watch attentively what passes wifhin you, that 
you may obey the voice of conscience! so you will keep God's 
commandment and be blessed ; this is the new and much more 
exact guidance.” *—“ What we can say with most certainty about 
the law of our being is, that we find the rule of renouncement 
leads sensibly up to it.”+ 
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Mr. Arnold, indeed, dwells much on two lives in man, 
the higher and permanent self, the lower and transient self ; 
but the suppression of the lower self is always represented 
as discovering the higher self, as if it had no self-manifesta- 
tion, no original and authoritative primacy, no positive 
directions of its own, no natural leadership offering escape 
from every other sway. This teaching would seem to be, 
“Suppress what is bad, and you will get to what is good ;” 
Christ’s teaching was, “ Follow what is good, and what is 
evil will have no hold upon you.” We are astonished by 
being told that “the motions or impulses to faults of conduct 
were what Jesus said the real commandments are concerned 
with ;’ and that to have the thoughts in order as to certain 
faults was the “method” of Jesus. We should have said 
that the real commandments and method of Jesus made no 
mention of faults at all, and carried us clean out of their 
sphere, and that they are to be found in the Beatitudes, and 
in the two great Commandments of Love. And the “ secret” 
is not very distinguishable from the “method.” 

“Thus after putting him by his method in the way to find 
what doing righteousness was, by his secret Jesus put the dis- 
ciple in the way of dving it. For the breaking the sway of what 
is commonly called one’s self, ceasing our concern with it and 
leaving it to perish, is not, he said, being thwarted or crossed, 
but /iring. And the proof of this is that it has the characters 
of life in the highest degree,—the sense of going right, hitting 
the mark, succeeding. That is, it has the characters of happi- 
ness ; and happiness is, for Israel, the same thing as having the 
Eternal with us, seeing the salvation of God.”* 


It is most truly said that “no one supply of water and 
refreshment that comes from it can be called the sum of 
Christianity ;’ but the reason given is in conformity with 
the merely ethical conception of religion, that “Christianity 
is a source,” whereas Christ always represents himself as 
leading men ¢o the Source, in the spirit of their Father. We 
regret to find Mr. Arnold, though expressing the highest 
reverence for Jesus, yet, like Renan, representing him, in 
one passage,+ as parrying a question by an objection which 
had no weight in it, but which “the Jews would think 
weighty ;” and in another,t that to make a startling point 





* P. 203. + P. 228, t P. 157. 
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by engaging the popular imagination on his side, “he makes 
the popular familiarity with prophecy serve him; as when 
he rides into Jerusalem on an ass, or clears the Temple of 
buyers and sellers.” Yet Mr. Arnold’s view of the “New 
Testament record” would enable him, with ease to himself. 
to reject such passages if he felt them to be inconsistent 
with the character of Jesus—The unassailable part of his 
Essay is, as we have said, its demonstration of the unfitness 
of the Bible to be the basis of dogmatic systems of theology, 
and of how easily substitutions for religion are introduced 
in the forms of sacred ‘observances and metaphysical creeds. 
But as a personal God is with him the fundamental illegiti- 
mate dogma, from which might legitimately come the cur- 
rent orthodox theology, “that immense misunderstanding 
of the Bible, due to the junction of a talent for abstruse 
reasoning with much literary inexperience,” *—lest some 
Unitarians should triumph too much in having such a 
champion for the anti-doginatie view of Christianity, or 
claim ashare in the champion’s glory,—he tells the “Soci- 
nians” not to be “unduly elated,” seeing that they have not 
anticipated him, but are just as bad as the rest of the sects, 
inasmuch as the Socinian Catechism says, “It is necessary 
to be firmly persuaded that there exists in reality some One 
who has supreme dominion over all things.” Who are Mr. 
Arnold’s Socinians? Does he suppose that the Unitarians, 
of whom he may know something, are Socinians, and profess 
the Racovian Catechism? He can hardly call the Unita- 
rians Socinians for the reason that, according to Mr. De 
Morgan in his Budget of Paradoxes, recommends the name 
to “the rabble of the clergy,” that it sounds like So-sin-ful. 

It is a real erief to us not to be able to feel more satisfied 
with the recent treatment of Religion at the hands of dis- 
tinguished literary men. Mr. Arnold graduates religion and 
morality thermometrically, and finds neither in relations 
with a living God. Mr. Greg in his “ Enigmas of Life” 
gives forcible statement to the difficulties of Belief and of 
Unbelief, but of the underlying light which these do not 
disturb he has no certain hold. He vives the see-saw ; the 
riddles without the Sphinx. Unlike Mr. Arnold, he cleaves 
to the traditions of a personal God, and of an indissoluble 
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relation of His spirit to the soul of man, not as truths 
beyond doubt for whoever receives them on their proper 
evidence, but as working hypotheses which he cannot do 
without. He sighs and hopes upon a sea of difficulties, 
certain of nothing except the difticulties. That spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned ; that if not derivable from, 
they are certainly not destructible by, scientific knowledge 
or the outward world of experience given for their disci- 
pline ; that religion, so far as it exists, is light in which 
there is no darkness, and the “ mysteries of life” not of its 
essence, but of the things from which it forces a blessing, 
and in wrestling with strengthens and grows ;—are first prin- 
ciples in the discussion, apart from which the “ Enigmas” 
of our lot are indeed terrestrial labyrinths with no egress. 
If the spirit gives no evidence that can be trusted, it is 
most certain that the outward world cannot lift us above 
the outward world, or afford any knowledge beyond that 
of its own phenomena and laws. A sure and certain faith, 
Mr. Greg recognizes as the vital breath of religion, its 
martyr power ; this certainty, he says, is the one element 
that is common to all religions, and that “in this they all 
lie” —*“ The special claim to ce rtainty, which is thé in sp ing 
and life -giving power of all religions, is also the one Sals 
element common to them all,” * This is wild language, a 
mere confusion of religion and theology, which would turn 
all his own discussions into useless trifling—though, no 
doubt, it is consistent in one who assumes that no inward 
experience can convey certain knowledge, and that all reli- 
gious beliefs are hypothetical. To one who has felt spiritual 
truth on its own evidence, it is not adinissible to speak 
in this way. Of what was Socrates certain in his martyr- 
dom, and in regard to it did lie? Of what was Christ 
certain in his last moments, and in regard to it did deceive 
himself and the world, when he said, “ Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit” ?—The oratorical -merit of 
“The Enigmas of Life” is very remarkable ; it deals with 
gross popular misunderstandings with brilliant and over- 
powering effect: indeed, rhetoric is its weak side. Mr. 
Greg allows himself too many cheap victories, for a man of 
real power; sets up too many degraded forms of religious 


* The italics are Mr. Greg's, 
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belief to overwhelm them with floods of triumphant elo- 
quence. This is not exactly what the time requires. Nor 
is this the worst; when he gives his own view, we find his 
mind not unaffected by the radical misconception which 
under another form he had just scornfully exploded. His 
own picture of future Retribution, of a kind with which 
he says nothing “that Poetry or Theology has pictured 
can compete,” contains elements more cruel, more pain- 
ful to a Christian heart, more purely gratuitous, than 
any theory of physical sufferings. Those who on earth 
were blessed with a wealth of love of which their unknown 
sins made them unworthy—and which of us is worthy 
of the love which we all receive ?—are represented under 
the light of the eternal day as “loving sti//,—nay, loving 
all the more fervently, all the more yearningly, in that 
they now discern with unclouded vision all that bright 
beauty, all that rich nature of the objects of their tender- 
ness, of which their dim eyesight could on earth perceive 
only a part,” yet as doomed “to see those they love, as they 
never loved till then, turn from their grasp, their glance of 
clasping and supplicating fondness, with that unconquerable 
loathing which virtue must feel towards guilt, and with 
which purity must shrink from stain,—to see those eyes, 
never turned on them before save in gentleness and trust, 
now giving them one last glance of divine sadness and in- 
effable farewell,—to watch those forms, whose companion- 
ship cheered and illuminated all the dark places of thei 
earthly pilgrimage,—receding, vanishing, melting in the bright 
distance, to join a circle where they will not need them, to 
tread a path to which theirs bears no parallel and can make 
no approach.” Is there anything in the physical separation 
of Dives and father Abraham, with the great gulf between, 
across which however they held communication, the poor 
soul in torment shewing a tender care and love for his bre- 
thren in the flesh, so hard, so arbitrary, so needless, so 
unreal as this? What analogy of Providence on earth, what 
spiritual law of God, requires this local separation, this 
ineffable farewell, this unconquerable loathing, these reced- 
ing paths which never approach again, as the doom of one 
whose stains of time had yet left his heart so fond, eager 
and imploring ?—We firmly believe that religion, Christian- 
ity, theology, will never be fully emancipated in this country, 
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and exert the pure power that belongs to them, until lay- 
men take these great subjects into their own hands. We 
are the more grieved and disappointed by any unworthy 
treatment which Religion suffers at the hands of distin- 
guished men. 


IV.—Mh. DRUMMOND’S ERASMUS. 


Erasmus: his Lif and Character. By Robert Blackley 
Drummond, 8.A. 2 vols. London: Smith and Elder. 
1873. 

ERASMUS is one of those characters, of whom there were 
several others in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, who 


while they have been the familiar friends of students of 


theology, of historians, and of literary men, are scarcely 
more than names to the general public. While not to know 
the facts of Luther’s life, and be able to give some coherent 
account of his opinions, would be scarce pardoned even in a 
public schoolboy, how few people, comparatively speaking, 
know anything about the able, intrepid and far more con- 
sistent Zwingli, whose Protestantism, rather than that of 
Luther's, is reproduced in the enlightened liberalism of the 
present day ; how few know the brilliant Dutchman who, 
not less than his many cultivated countrymen now, gave 
the lie to the popular fancy that Holland is a mere Beeotia ! 

Yet Erasmus is to some of us as a dear friend, good and 
wise and tender, one of the great world-humourists, with 
a kindly smile for follies he condemns, full of the modern 
spirit, yet breaking with nothing that was excellent in the 
past. Mr. Drummond has done well in endeavouring to 
make the good priest, who was most unsacerdotal, the monk 
who was so unconventual, the lowly bastard who was the 
friend of popes and kings, the scholar who could condescend 
to men unlettered, the life-long sufferer who could jest at 
his own pain, known to people of ordinary reading, many 
of whom perhaps only heard more than the bare name of 
Erasmus from the novel of “The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
which is so largely indebted to the Colloquies for some of 
its most picturesque descriptions. 
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A part of Mr. Drummond’s book has appeared in our 
own pages, aud our readers are at any rate among those to 
whom the story of Erasmus has been familiar ; we need not, 
therefore, write an article on Erasmus, but rather, after 
examining the way in which the task has been executed, fix 
our attention on a few points of interest alone. 

On the whole, the book appears well done. Where the 
materials are so abundant, it is scarcely possible but that 
some difference of opinion should exist about those which 
are the best to use and reproduce. To say, therefore, that 
some letters are inserted which do not possess any special 
interest, and some, more characteristic, omitted, is simply 
tantamount to saying that in no book of extracts can 
we ever find all our favourite bits ; and in a man so various 
as Erasmus, that which may seem to one most to reveal 
him, may not so seem to another. It is pleasant and read- 
able throughout, and the many translations are done with 
spirit and accuracy. 

There are a few slips which annoy the reader in a book 
otherwise so scholar-like. At Vol. I. p. 42. one of Erasmus’ 
earliest pupils and patrous is rightly spoken of as “ William 
Blunt Lord Mountjoy,” but the same man should not be 
described on p. 139 as “Count William Mountjoy,” a de- 
signation of an English nobleman possible in Latin, but 
incorrect in English. Such spelling as “ Popard” for a town 
on the Rhine, instead of “ Boppard,” and “ Bilibald” for 
“Wilibald,” seems inadmissible in a translation, strange 
enough in the original. We might as well talk of Ponn or 
Paden or Bilhelm. To speak of Mary Queen Dowager of 
Hungary, Governess of the Netherlands,* is surely bad En- 
glish. ‘Our most gracious Queen and Governor” is right, 
and follows the analogy also of the use of many French 
words ending in “eur” applied both as masculine and 
feminine. 

A greater fault is a certain squeamishness, in which Mr. 
Drummond is moreover inconsistent. On p. 67, Vol. L, we 
are told of the absurd and profitless discussions in which 
the schoolmen rejoiced, whether, for instance, “the Deity 
could have taken the form of any creature but a man,’ on 
which there is the following foot-note : “I put the question 


* Vol. II. p. 335. 
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in a form that may be as little shocking to the reader as 
possible. Erasmus states it thus: Num Deus potuerit Dia- 
bolum aut Asinum assumere.” But on p. 194 of the same 
volume we find: “Such are the following” (questions), 
“whether God could have taken upon him the form of a 
woman, of the devil, of an ass, of a cucumber, of a flintstone. 
Then supposing he had taken the form of a cucumber,” &c. 
&e. It is difficult to see how that which is too shocking to 
repeat, save decorously veiled in Latin, in one passage, has 
become fit to be stated a few pages later. 

Again, when Erasmus applies the fable of the eagle and 
the dung-beetle to his own purposes, we are not allowed to 
see in print a word which is not “nice.” Therefore we are 
told that “the unconquered beetle flies to the palace of 
supreme Jupiter, and drops into his lap a ball of dirt which 
he had prepared for the purpose.”* Now, even if this were 
written for good little boys and girls in the nursery, these 
would read in their natural. histories—‘ Homes without 
Hands” and the like—all about the dung-beetle by name ; 
and to talk about “ balls of dirt” is surely like the ridiculous 
refinement in virtue of which—so said Mrs. Trollope, if we 
remember right—American young ladies called barn-door 
cocks, roosters, and put into trousers and frills the otherwise 
naked legs of pianos. We are no advocates for coarseness, 
and indeed might well have spared in the second volume 
one or two details regarding the nature and causes of the 
many maladies which affected Erasmus’ enemy and former 
friend, the boisterous knight Ulric von Hiitten. 

These slight blemishes and inconsistencies appear in part 
to proceed from an imperfect sense of humour, its legitimate 
extent and function ; and this want of perception has led 
to an unfair estimate of Erasmus in one important parti- 
cular, and a complete misunderstanding of him who was so 
full of a subtle and sly laughter. Erasmus strained his 
back while riding at Ghent, got off his horse, and found he 


o 


could not walk ; vowed, so he writes to Mountjoy, that if 
St. Paul would help him, he would finish his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans ; managed to mount again and 
ride to Ghent ; sent for the doctor, and turned his thoughts. 
on death, but woke next morning quite well again. On 


* Vol. I. p. 304. 
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this we find a grave discussion whether Erasmus did or did 
not invoke the aid of St. Paul. “It is unquestionable that 
the least superstitious people will, under stress of pain, have 
recourse to expedients which they would be ashamed to 
acknowledge. ..... Probably the truth is, that Erasmus 
actually called in the aid of St. Paul.”* To us it would 
seem quite certain he did nothing of the sort. Not only in 
his account of his danger at sea are all the vials of his 
mirthful wrath poured on those who called on the saints 
instead of God, but the whole letter to Mountjoy is written 
in a strain of comic exaggeration, none of which, either the 
pain or the danger or the difficulty, can be taken au pied 
de la lettre. 

Obviously, too, in the “ Perigrinatio Religionis Ergo,” when 
Erasmus “reverentially kissed the sacred rust on the spear- 
head with which Becket was slain,”’+ the words, “ Hujus 
ferri sacram rubiginem amore martyris religiose sumus 
exosculati,” must be taken with the context, which makes 
it perfectly certain that Erasmus, and Colet also, though a 
man of far more reverence, were laughing in their sleeves 
at the whole affair. We cannot understand how Mr. Drum- 
mond fails to discover this, when he sees clearly enough 
the laugh on some other oceasions. But in the above and 
several more instances he is not alive to the great good 
sense and wholesome scepticism of his hero. 

Were the book under review less good, the blemishes 
specified would call for less notice: we turn gladly to other 
matters. The story of the pressure, pecuniary as well as 
spiritual, which was brought to bear on Erasmus before he 
would consent to take the monkish vows, has been often 
told ; it is well summarized, and his own account well pre- 
sented here. The conclusion might have been seen from 
the beginning, and the boy himself, while recalcitrant, pro- 
bably knew what the end would be. In truth, save fora 
few rare exceptions, what course was there possible for a 
lad with little money and learned tastes but the cloister and 
the priesthood, with later a share, it might be, in the crumbs 
which fell from some rich man’s table? But that it was 
inevitable did not make it less galling to the sufferer in this 
case, though no doubt there were many monks coerced into 
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the cloister who were afterwards eager for their order, just 
as many a sailor of the British navy, impressed under the 
old system, was afterwards convinced that there was nothing 
like “the service.” Those who did not like it hated it, and 
of these was Erasmus. Hence his after-vituperation of the 
monks was unmeasured; and that much of it was deserved 
no one can doubt who is even moderately read in the history 
of the times. But we do not accept all that he said, or that 
the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum said, for gospel. In En- 
gland, when the state of the monasteries stank in the nostrils 
of God and man, there were many that were free from any 
blame of real vice ; and even now that Rome has had three 
more centuries in which to oppose the growing light of a 
freer thought, English liberals have protested, and that most 
justly, to the Italian Government, against such an institution 
as the great monastery of Monte Cassino, such a superior as 
Father Tosti, being involved in the general downfal of the 
religious orders in Italy. We shall never understand the 
Reformation, or why some of the noblest spirits of the time 
opposed it, never do justice to great souls like Warham and 
Wolsey and More, or be fair even to the part played by 
Erasmus himself, if we accept literally all his denunciations 
of the monks, and forget Jean Paul's dictum, that no one 
believes his creed till he can afford to laugh at it. We do 
not think Mr. Drummond has allowed enough for the other 
side of the picture when he speaks of the “lazy, drunken 
herd” in whose society the lot of Erasmus was cast, or has 
remembered the comic element of exaggeration which per- 
vades all Erasmus’ writings. If the Corporation of the city 
of London ever comes to be reformed, Sidney Smith’s jokes 
at the appetites of Aldermen and Lord Mayors will scarcely 
be accepted as true of all, or even the majority, of those who 
have filled the offices ; nor will Oxford and Cambridge have 
their abuses removed if we represent the “ fast set” as the type 
of either University. Neither will the Church of Rome be 
purified now, so long as we listen to Pére Hyacinthe when 
he tells us that the majority of Roman priests are unchaste. 
All true reforms are, it seems to us, best made and best 
understood when we fully admit that the better men in each 
system are not only the truer type, but are in fact predomi- 
nant, and assert that, in spite of their virtues, the system 
itself is rotten which th Vy uphold, and that which decayeth 
and waxeth old is ready to vanish away. 
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Much, at the time of which we write, was in this condi- 
tion; the old order was changing, giving place to new. 
Erasmus had done, and was still doing, much to alter the 
whole existing relations of things, and he soon found him- 
self in the position of one who was heartily abused by both 
parties into which Christendom was then divided. A very 
large portion of Mr. Drummond's second volume is taken 
up with documents which explain the precise attitude in 
which Erasmus stood to Luther and the Reformation. We 
confess that, interesting as these letters are, and full of 
sound good sense as is all that Mr. Drummond himself says 
on the matter, this part of the book is a little wearisome, 
and the space might have been better filled with extracts 
from less controversial letters, or with larger portions of the 
Colloquies. For, in truth, the matter seems to us to lie in 
a nutshell. Erasmus was and always remained a Catholic. 
So long as Luther kept himself within the Roman obedience, 
he and Erasinus were working in the same direction, unlike 
as they were in temper and in method. But when Luther 
left the Roman Church, and worked in a line no less dog- 
matic than that which he opposed, and which only inci- 
dentally made for freer thought, Erasmus and Luther were 
not able to work together, though the former was of far too 
tolerant a spirit to assail Luther, and too wise not to see 
the absurdity of the arguments by which it was sought to 
refute him. “If,” said he, “the popular story is true that 
Antichrist will be born of a monk and a nun, how many 
thousand Antichrists must there now be in the world!” He 
would not admit that honest marriage was worse than clan- 
destine intercourse. 

It always seems more or less idle trifling to apologize for 
a man’s not being what he is not, when his position is once 
fairly defined. Erasmus was in a measure to the Church of 
his day what Déllinger is now to the Church of Rome, and 
not what Pére Hyacinthe is; what Dr. Rowland Williams 
was to the Church of England, and not Mr. Voysey. He 
was not inconsistent, he was not dishonest; he was an 
orthodox Catholic with only “certain scholarly reserva- 
tions,’ as George Eliot says of Mr. Casaubon,—those reserva- 
tions which those men must have in all religious societies 
and churches who, rising in any degree above the crowd, 
yet do not feel disposed to break with the old traditions, 
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to strip off the old clothes, and “rin oot sackless on the 
public.” Neither is it more profitable to discuss the ques- 
tion which set of men is the most valuable to the world ; 
but if it were, we might find ourselves differing from many, 
in that we should rate the influence of Erasmus on the 
Church of the Future far higher than that of Luther. The 
latter perpetuated while he changed dogma; but Erasmus, 
imposing of himself nothing new, laughed away what should 
be demolished, and prepared the way for greater changes 
still. Itis fair to Mr. Drummond to quote one eloquent 
passage, in which there is general truth as wel] as the 
insinuation of a particular fallacy, and it gives a good notion 
of his cultivated and pleasing style: 

“The time in truth demanded one of a far different stamp— 
one cast in a more heroic mould—who should not merely com- 
mand the intellect, but master the heart of the great German 
people, and hurling defiance at the old Popedom, lead them on 
to smash into fragments that splendid fabric of power and glory 
which fifteen centuries had reared and perfected. It is not from 
the learned and the wise that the help of humanity comes. It 
is not usually they who live in kings’ houses and bask in the 
smiles of the great who can grasp and wield with effect those 
fundamental ideas by which the world is moved. Out of the 
heart of the people the great movements of humanity come. 
And the leader for whom the world was now waiting must be of 
the people and from them.” * 


All this is as true as it can be. Whatever good has 
come on the world has come and must come from the lower 
strata of society, from the God-moved hearts of the people. 
But Erasmus, too, was of and from the people ; the bastard 
chorister-boy was surely uot too highly born. And so far 
from living in kings’ houses and basking in the smiles of 
the great, these two volumes are full of instances wherein 
Erasmus refused to accept royal invitations, refused pen- 
sions and disdained benefices, that he might preserve his 
own literary independence. What he had was for the most 
part what he gained by his own hard work, or else was 
accepted, like the living of Aldington, from those who had 
been lowly like himself, and whose gifts brought no shame. 
And where he complains, as he does now and then, that 
enough had not been done for him, as by our own Henry 


* Vol. II. p. 2. 
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VIIL, it was not that free gifts were not given, but that 
actual pay was withheld. It must be remembered that the 
money gained by books took often the form of presents 
and of pensions till the wider spread of printing, and the 
free competition of the press made even the shadow of 
patronage all but impossible. A man could then accept 
pensions and write dedications without loss of caste and 
position ; but it would be most unfair to judge either the 
acceptance of the one or the offering the other by the stan- 
dard of these days. Publishers and proprietors of Reviews 
now fill the place of archbishops and kings, from whom it 
is no shame to take pay for literary work. 

Though Erasmus considered himself always a good 
Catholic, he was of course fully aware how completely his 
views diverged from the ordinary opinions held by the bulk 
of men, learned as well as unlearned. And his exceeding 
boldness in speaking is perhaps all the more striking for the 
very reason that he was by no means prepared to go out of 
the Church. Luther did not see at first whither he was 
drifting, but accepted, when there was no remedy, his 
alienation from the old, and his work as founder of a new 
Church. Erasmus saw clearly from the first where Luther 
would find himself, and it was a position he could neither 
understand nor justify. The alternative which in these 
days Dr. Newman poses so strongly was there in all its 
reality—Rome or nothing. Luther had not found the tertiwm 
quid, and when he had found it, Erasmus did not like it. 
Our readers will no doubt remember the argument about 
the non-fearfulness of death which Cicero uses with so great 
contidence in the De Senectute: “ Either death altogether 
extinguishes the soul, or gives it immortality, for no third 
possibility can be discovered.” The notion of an eternal 
death had not then been invented, or else he would have 
seen that death might have its terrors. This will serve to 
shew how completely a third possibility, which looks so 
obvious to modern days, may escape the notice of even the 
keenest minds. Erasmus had no wish to drift or to be 
driven out of the Church; yet excommunication was then 
a reality, and heresy was a plague to be avoided; and in 
spite of this he said what he thought, and taught what he 
believed, and taught it in the most irritating way, witha 
chuckle at the folly of those who did not think with him. 
While, however, we have a little insisted on Erasmus’ 
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humour, because we think it not fully recognized in these 
volumes, it must not be supposed that Erasmus is chiefly 
to be known or remembered for his jokes, or that the Refor- 
mation was so slight a matter as to be furthered mainly by 
alaugh. The various editions of the Greek Testament, and 
the Paraphrase of the New Testament, were perhaps, with 
Luther’s German Translation of the Bible, the three books 
which consolidated, so to speak, that great movement on its 
literary and ecclesiastical part. 

All that is here said of the editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment is valuable; some blunders are pointed out, some 
excellent criticisms noted; especially, as is natural, Mr. 
Drummond points out how far in advance of his age was 
the great editor in his criticisms on the texts, Rom. ix. 5 
and 1 Tim. iii. 16, and in his prompt rejection of the text 
about the heavenly witnesses, which however he was after- 
wards driven to insert. We could wish that here the book 
were fuller, for a chapter devoted to this work alone might 
have led to what even now is much to be desired, a greatly 
extended study of the notes to Erasmus’ New Testament. 
This in a future edition might well be expanded, and the 
controversies in the second volume curtailed. 

We do not at all share in the somewhat disparaging view 
taken of the great twin volume, the Paraphrase of the New 
Testament. Of the Paraphrase of the Epistle to the Romans 
it is said : 

“The idea of making Paul write as Erasmus would have writ- 
ten is not one that by any means commends itself to the taste of 
our age, nor indeed to the good taste of any age.” “His own 
good sense,” again, “it seems would have withheld him from 
paraphrasing the Gospels, but . . . the Cardinal of Sion besought 
him to do for St. Matthew’s Gospel what he had already done 
for the Epistles. Erasmus replied very justly as we may think, 
that to paraphrase so simple a narrative would be like lighting a 
candle at noon-day. ... Eventually, however, he yielded. The 
simple story ot the Evangelists passed into the wordy rhetoric 
of Erasmus. ... The Paraphrase of the New Testament cannot 
be counted among the most permanently interesting of the works 
of Erasmus.’’* 


It is true this unfavourable opinion is in some degree 
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qualified, but the opinion is unfavourable. Of this same 
book Dean Milman says: “The Paraphrase and Notes of 
Erasmus in my judgment was the most important book even 
of his day.”* And Hallam says: “The Paraphrase of 
Erasmus was the most distivguished work in scriptural 
interpretation.” + Fortified by such names, we may venture 
to say that if the Gospels were so’simple a narrative, Chris- 
tianity would not have been so divided from the very 
moment when criticism had its birth; that paraphrase seems 
to us the best possible mode of comment ; and that in fact 
the whole object of expounding ancient treatises is to make 
them speak in the language of the age so as to be under- 
stood ; and that among treatises which have it in view to 
interpret Scripture, Erasmus’ Paraphrase is one of the most 
remarkable in itself, and not only in reference to the date 
at which it was written. It, as Mr. Drummond himself 
admits, did much to prepare the way of the coming Refor- 
mation. Had the order been carried out that a copy of the 
Paraphrase translated into English should be placed beside 
the Bible in every parish church, many misunderstandings 
of the Bible and many superstitions would scarcely have 
survived in the vigour in which we now see them. 

The various quarrels, literary in the main, but sometimes 
personal, which play no inconsiderable part in any Life of 
rasmus, were not, we think, quite so serious and real as 
they are sometimes represented. Of course we except the 
controversies with the monks, who no doubt would, if they 
could, have made a pile of his books for tlie fire, and placed 
himself on the top of them. But the time was one of 
a rougher speech than now we are accustomed to use, 
and moreover all men had to conduct their controversies 
for themselves. Now, in these days of newspapers and 
reviews, if a writer’s productions are assailed with any degree 
of violence, the editorial “we” takes much of the sting out 
of them; and signed papers are conducted with due rules 
of courtesy, because we are satisfied to see our criticism done 
vicariously. Most of us who have witnessed the proceedings 
in Law Courts have felt a little like Mr. Pickwick, whenhe was 
astonished to see his counsel shake hands with the leading 
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counsel on the other side, on hearing the sharp words which 
pass; nor do the words, often sincere as well as formal, 
“my honourable friend,” hinder very keen thrusts in the 
House of Commons. But the same kindliness on the whole 
often underlay the bitter words of controversialists in days 
gone by, and indeed we may find something not very unlike 
it in German criticism at the present day. We may be 
allowed to think these quarrels did not seriously distur) 
the later years of the great scholar, who had sore bodily 
ills to suffer without any aggravation from those of the 
mind. 

With Mr. Drummond's concluding summary of the cha- 
racter and work of Erasmus we largely agree, especially 
with this one, our last quotation. It is a fair one, as it may 
qualify what we have said, and still say, that Erasmus’ 
humour is not fully appreciated by his biographer. 

“Tf we would seek in Erasmus any faculty, not the result of 
culture, but simply original, we shall find it no doubt in his 
faculty of humour. In this, indeed, he had Lucian and Jerome 
for his models ; but in the exercise of such a weapon no mere 
imitation will avail, or rather the weapon itself must have been 
formed in nature’s workshop before it can be brought into use. 
Erasmus poured out on the vices and superstitions of his day a 
stream of light pleasantry peculiar to himself, by which he suc- 
ceeded in making them infinitely ridiculous, without however 
attempting to excite against them the fiercer passions of our 
nature. He was only occasionally bitter, never cruel or vindic- 
tive ; nor did he at any time forget that it was his duty to reform 
his fellow-creatures, not to plunge them in despair... .. Too often 
does the continual probing of weak places induce the habit of 
regarding the whole body as diseased. With Erasmus it was not 
so. If he did not wield the terrors of a Juvenal, he was still 
farther from exhibiting the fierce disgust with all things human 
which we observe in Swift. ... Erasmus was preserved from the 
dangers of the satirist by his faith in humanity and his sincere 
and heartfelt piety. Never, even in his most galling exposures 
of superstition, does he forget what is due to real religion. His 
writings abound in devotional sentiments, obviously introduced 
not for mere display, but as the honest expression of his feelings ; 
and some of his treatises directly concerned with religious sub- 
jects are still charming from their tone of earnest practical piety.”* 

In such statements as that “it is not to be denied that 
Erasmus had very substantial reasons of a purely worldly 


* Vol. Il. pp. 347—349. 
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nature against leaving the communion of Rome,” there is a 
ring of modern thought which prevents its being quite true. 
He is throughout judged a little too much as if the question 
were, Should a man with the views which Erasmus held 
now remain in the Roman Church, or even the orthodox 
churches, or not? Yet this is in spite of Mr. Drummond's 
own strong conviction, and his own words in another place, 
that “there is no essential difference between orthodoxy in 
its Roman and orthodoxy in its Protestant form.” Is not 
this tantamount to saying what we have asserted above, that 
while a Luther could secede, an Erasmus could not ? 

The great question then rising into prominence was, Of 
two forms of dogma, which should a man chose, and which 
of two infallible guides, the Pope or the Bible? The great 
question for men now is, Shall we, or shall we not, frankly 
confess that there we find no infallible guide, no truth which 
has not two sides, no absolute certainty in things spiritual ? 
If our own tendency is to such confession, we are very far 
from ignoring what men seem to have discovered in the 
past, and from walking briskly on to where gleams a fuller 
light. But the differences between the dogmatic churches 
seem petty and trivial, even those for which Luther lived 
and Latimer died. But the principle involved in those 
differences seems ever more important, the right of free 
thought and the right of free judgment within or without 
the ecclesiastical limits of our own position, whatever that 
may be. And of the reformation of principle rather than 
of dogma, Erasmus, not Luther, is the true father. 

“Tntellectually he belonged neither to the Papal Church nor 
to Evangelical Protestantism, but was equally in advance of both. 
Far before his own age, he embodied in himself what we now 
call the modern spirit,—the spirit of doubt, of inquiry and inves- 
tigation, which it is certain is the only path to whatever truth 
may be attainable by man.”* 

We accept these words in their fulness, not only with 
regard to the subject of these volumes, but as excluding all 
revelation which is not at the same time discovery, all 
infallibility whether of Pope or Bible, all assertion that 
doubt is evil and investigation presumptuous. 

C. KEGAN PAUL. 


* Vol. II. p. 371. 
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V.—LECHLER’S WICLIF. 


Johann von Wiclif und di Vorg schicte der Reformation. 
Von Gotthard Lechler, der Theologie Doctor und ordent- 
lichem Professor, Superintendenten in Leipzig. 2 Biinde. 
Leipzig: Fleischer. 1873. 


. THE increasing attention that has of late years been paid 

to Wiclif and his writings is a most hopeful sign of a 
genuine desire to understand more fully the Reformation 
movement, and obtain a clearer idea of its real meaning 
andimportance. The Reformation summed up and expressed 
so many different impulses and so many different aims, that 
the first object of an inquirer into its history must be to 
separate its various parts, and consider them, so far as is 
possible, in their separate spheres, before he can hope to 
represent them collectively in their full significance. Hence 
the importance of the special study of the English Refor- 
mation, which was a natural consequence of the previous 
national history, and was determined in its character and 
extent by political and national, rather than by speculative 
and universal considerations: hence, though it might be 
illogical, it was self-developed, and was free from the influ- 
ences of violent antagonisms and forcible reactions. 

If this is true of England generally, as contrasted with 
the Continent, it is especially true of Wiclif in his relation 
to the Reformation movement in England itself. He was 
entirely unaffected by any external influences, by any 
theories of the Waldenses, or other mystics ; he was urged 
on by no personal motives, or by the pressure of strong 
political necessities ; he was no mere dreamer, but a man 
profoundly versed in all the learning of his time ; “in theo- 
logy most eminent, in philosophy second to none, in scho- 
lastic exercises incomparable :” he was led to his opinions 
solely by his own mental development, and was maintained 
in them by the national feeling of England; he spoke 
simply as he thought, and met with no opposition sufficiently 
strong to deter him or compel him to throw his opinions 
into a purely defensive form. Wiclif is pre-eminently the 
embodiment of strong common sense, great earnestness and 
integrity of purpose, clear insight and unswerving honesty in 
the expression of what he held to be true. In this lies the 
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importance of his life and opinions to the historical and 
to the theological student who is desirous of discovering 
the real meaning of the Reformation, and is not merely 
anxious to find in it a confirmation of his own opinions, 
To the sectary and to the disputant, Wiclif is still merely a 
name, or is known only by a few passages of his invective, 
and is confused with the general mass of those who strove 
against the Pope and identified him with Antichrist. Re- 
cently, however, greater interest has been felt in Wiclif 
and as a consequence more accurate knowledge has been 
obtained, and his works have for the first time been made 
public. Especially have the labours of the late Dr. Shirley 
contributed to this result: his edition of the “ Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum,’ a polemic against Lollardism, attributed to 
Thomas Netter, of Walden, contains most valuable criticism 
on Wiclif and his teaching. Moreover, Dr. Shirley was 
deeply impressed with the desirability of making the works 
of Wiclif more widely known ; he devoted much valuable 
labour to a critical examination of the immense mass of 
manuscripts existing in the public libraries of Europe which 
were attributed to Wiclif; and, as a result of this examina- 
tion, he published a Catalogue of Wiclif’s writings, which 
might serve as a basis for further research. He also pre- 
vailed on the delegates of the University Press at Oxford 
to undertake the publication of some of the writings of one 
of the greatest sons of that University, one who expresses 
the noblest period of her intellectual supremacy, and shews 
her in her grandest aspect as a genuine seeker after truth,— 
one in whose mouth the learning of the Middle Ages still 
rings with the deepest significance for the ear of modern 
times. Hence Dr. Lechler edited for the University, from 
a collation of four Vienna MSS., Wiclif’s Trialogus,* the 
most learned of his works, and the one which gives us the 
greatest insight into the speculative ideas on which his 
teaching was founded; and more recently, Mr. Thomas 
Arnold has edited with conscientious care a selection from 
Wiclif’s more popular and practical writings in English,+ 
consisting of his sermons and a number of his shorter 
treatises. 
* Johannis Wiclif Trialogus, Edidit @. Lechler. Oxonii, 1869. 


+ Select English Works of John Wiclif. Edited by T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 
; 1 


Oxford, 1869-71 
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The results, therefore, of this fuller knowledge and more 
accurate investigation, Dr. Lechler puts before us in two 
bulky volumes, which deal with the subject in a most com- 
prehensive way. He sketches first the early attempts at 
reformation on the Continent, then the signs of a reforming 
spirit in England before the times of Wiclif. Having thus 
reached his main subject, he gives in detail what is known 
of the life of Wiclif, and a summary of his teaching arranged 
systematically. The second volume is devoted to an endea- 
your to trace the influence of Wiclif on the progress and 
development of the Reformation movement, and contains 
also in the Appendix a number of important quotations 
from the store of Wiclif’s MSS. contained in the library at 
Vienna. 

These various divisions of Dr. Lechler’s labours are of 
unequal value and importance. The introductory sketch 
of the beginning of the Reformation is as unsatisfactory as 
such sketches generally are, and labours under the want of 
definition and clearness which hampers almost universally 
those who deal with the subject. Reformers are claimed 
at random, and no criterion is given to enable us to estimate 
their results ; practical and speculative questions are put 
side by side without any examination of their connection ; 
a good deal of information is given us, valuable as a common- 
place-book, but failing to put forward any history of the 
development of human thought. 

In fact, Dr. Lechler obviously possesses the qualities of 
a philosophic theologian rather than of a historian; his 
interest lies in Wiclif’s opinions rather than in his life; he 
ean trace the chain of reasoning in Wiclif’s mind more 
clearly than he can exhibit Wiclif’s relation to the politics 
and national feeling of his time. Hence his account of 
Wiclif’s doctrines is by far the best part of his book ; he 
draws out with careful detail, and illustrates by a com- 
parison of passages from his various writings, the various 
points of his teaching. So much of the material here 
used is contained in unpublished manuscripts, that Dr. 
Lechler’s labour has on this point done much to increase 
our knowledge, and his quotations, of which we have only 
to regret the brevity, contain much that is new and valu- 
able. The English reader would not, however, always agree 
with Dr. Lechler’s criticisms, which are, naturally enough 
VOL. X. 2F 
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for a German, founded upon the point of view of Luther, 
which is appealed to as ultimate. 

But though Dr. Lechler has exhibited Wiclif’s teaching 
more fully, more accurately and more systematically, than 
had been done before, he has failed to grasp the whole signi- 
ticance of the period in which Wiclif lived, or to bring out 
in full relief the greatness of his position in our national 
history: even in the solution of the disputed questions in 
Wiclif’s life, his industry has not succeeded in finding any 
new or conclusive evidence. He is tedious as a biographer, 
and so careful of small points that he loses his conception 
of his subject as a whole: he gives us too much criticism 
of his predecessors, examines everything that has ever been 
said about Wiclif, and delights so much in the labour of 
the workshop, that he is more careful to preserve for us all 
the chips and filings than to attract us by the force or 
beauty of his handiwork. 

Wiclif has suffered so much from being regarded purely 
as a Reformer, and his position in relation to English his- 
tory and English thought has been so much misstated, that 
it is perhaps still worth while to attempt to sketch its 
significance, in its more general bearing. 

Born near the little village of Spreswell, near Richmond, 
in Yorkshire, about the year 1324, he went at an early age 
to Oxford, with which his fame and his teaching were ever 
afterwards associated. Oxford cannot have been in a very 
flourishing condition during his student years: the Black 
Death was desolating England, and before its ravages the 
number of scholars had greatly diminished, and other 
thoughts than those of study had taken possession of men’s 
minds. Still, in spite of this terrible drawback, intellectual 
life beat vigorously in Oxford: the strife between the fol- 
lowers of Scotus and Ockham added the warmth of philo- 
sophic controversy to the immemorial feud between North 
and South: the questions raised by Ockham about the 
relations of the spiritual to the temporal power, his fervid 
writings in defence of the Emperor Lewis against Pope 
John XXII, must have stirred men’s minds at Oxford as 
elsewhere. Wiclif may have listened to the lectures of 
Thomas Bradwardine, “ Doctor profundus,” as his contem- 
poraries called him, who explored in his treatise, “te 
Causa Dei,” the question of Free-will and Necessity, and 
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vindicated God’s goodness even in the evil of the world 
around,—a follower of Augustine, as of one who “gave 
glory to the grace of God, and was a grand and sturdy 
champion of God's grace.” Whether Wiclif heard him or 
not, he must have discussed these opinions, which, though 
within the pale of the Church’s teaching, differed little from 
those which Luther afterwards used as the basis of his Pro- 
testant system. Thomas Fitzralph also, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, deeply impressed Wiclif, both specula- 
tively by his learned refutation of the errors of the Armi- 
nians, and practically by his endeavours to check the 
Franciscans in the exercise of their privileges, and secure 
against them the position of the parish priest as well as 
the discipline of the University. Wiclif, we know, was an 
eager student, well versed in logic and metaphysics, deeply 
learned in theology, and delighting in the mathematical 
and natural sciences, from which he never wearies of draw- 
ing illustrations both in his books and sermons. 

Wiclif’s personal history at the University has been ren- 
dered complicated by a doubt about his identity, owing to 
the existence of a person with a similar name,—a doubt 
which has been increased by a desire to clear him from any 
personal motives in his breach with the Papacy and the 
established ecclesiastical system. It is hopeless here to 
discuss the arguments or do more than indicate the general 
bearings of a question which belongs to the antiquary rather 
than the historian.* In Wiclif's time, only a few privileged 
scholars could find shelter in the walls of a College ; whe- 
ther Wiclif did so or not cannot be said with certainty: if 
he did, his connection with the north would naturally lead 
him to Balliol ; but Balliol was a very poor College at that 
time, and could not maintain scholars longer than was 
necessary for them to proceed to their Master's degree. By 
the disputations held to qualify for that degree, an aspiring 
scholar’s reputation was made; and whether Wiclif had 
been a member of Balliol Hall or not, it cannot excite any 
surprise if Merton College, the mother of nearly all Oxford's 
great names in the fourteenth century, received a man of 
Wiclif’s distinction and reputation as a member of her 


* I have to acknowledge the great assistance I have received in forming an 
opinion on this subject from a paper read to the Oxford Ashmolean Society by 
the Rev, Prebendary Wilkinson, a paper which I hope will soon be printed. 
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society ; at all events the name of John de Wiclif is found 
in the list of Fellows of Merton in the year 1356. At this 
time also Colleges were few, and College feeling was not 
yet powerful enough to absorb a wider patriotism or engen- 
der local and petty jealousies. So, on a vacancy in the 
Mastership of Balliol Hall in 1361, Wiclif was called to 
preside over the fortunes of that still struggling society ; he 
did not, however, long retain his office, for in the same year 
he was presented by Balliol to the living of Filingham, in 
Lincolnshire. He still, however, resided a good deal in 
Oxford, and continued to teach; and is mentioned more 
than once in the books of Queen’s College as tenant of a 
room there. 

But in the year 1365, Wiclif was called to a new office 
in the University. Archbishop Simon Islip was desirous 
of raising the reputation for learning of the secular clergy, 
who had suffered greatly from the ravages of the “ Black 
Death,” and whose ranks had been hastily filled up ; he had 
therefore founded a new Hall at Oxford, in which regular 
and secular clergy were to study together. According to 
the original statutes, the Warden was to be one of the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury ; but Archbishop Islip was 
dissatisfied with his first nominee. John Woodgate, and 
using a founder's privileges altered his first statutes and 
nominated John de Wiclif as Warden in his stead. Soon 
after making this appointment, Islip died, and was succeeded 
by Simon Langham, who, being himself a monk, took a 
different view of the question of Canterbury Hall; the ex- 
pelled Warden raised a complaint; the matter was inves- 
tigated by the Archbishop, and a decision given in his favour; 
Wiclif and his party of seculars had to retire in their turn, 
and Woodgate triumphantly returned. It was now Wiclif’s 
turn to appeal, and the case was argued before the Papal 
Court, where it was finally given against Wiclif, and the 
Pope’s decision confirmed by an order from the King in 
1366. 

So far there is nothing inconsistent in this account of 
Wiclif’s life, and there is no reason for distrusting contem- 
porary evidence on the matter; but it has been pointed out 
that there was another John Wyecleve, or Whitecliffe, who 
was vicar of Mayfield, and apparently well known to Arch- 
bishop Islip, to whom the Wardenship of Canterbury Hall 
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more fitly applies. Dr. Shirley has produced considerable 


evidence in favour of this view, and discredits the value of 


the testimony of the contemporary controversialist, William 
Woodford, who states that Wiclif “per religiosos posses- 
sionatos et preelatos expulsus fuerat de aula monachorum 
Cantuarie.” These arguments of Dr. Shirley, which seemed 
at first sight very strong, are on further investigation not so 
convincing, and are, as Dr. Lechler points out, not enough 
to counterbalance Woodford’s testimony, of whom Wiclif 
himself makes honourable mention, and to whom he acknow- 
ledges his obligations. 

Really the desire to clear Wiclif from any suspicion of 
personal motives in his after-life, and an exaggerated con- 
ception of the importance of the Canterbury Hall episode, 
are perhaps at the bottom of the wish to make two John 
Wiclifs, and so exempt the Reformer from any grudge 
against either monks or Pope. There is, however, no reason 
for viewing the question of the Wardenship of Canterbury 
Hall as one of great importance, or as likely to arouse bitter 
personal feelings; it was merely a part of the standing 
quarrel between the regular and secular clergy : Archbishop 
Islip tried to moderate between the two ; Archbishop Lang- 
ham, being a mouk, could not desert his order, and almost 
as a matter of course gave his decision in its favour. Wiclif 
appealed to the Pope, who confirmed Langham’s decision, 
as did also the King, who did not however neglect to take 
a good fine from the monks as the price of his compliance. 
Meanwhile Wiclif was living peaceably in his rooms at 
Queen’s College ; no extraordinary fate had befallen him ; 
no slur had been cast either upon his character or his ortho- 
doxy ; it was merely an incident in the fight of parties, and 
the monks had won the day. It was not a question of much 
importance ; the position of Warden of Canterbury Hall 
must have been a very slight honour to a man of Wiclif’s 
reputation ; nor is it wonderful that he was appointed a 
royal chaplain, probably by the same Archbishop Langham 
who dispossessed him of an office which he considered only 
fit fora monk. The King also would have no hesitation in 
confirming, especially when his exchequer benefited in the 
process, the Pope’s decision on a purely technical point, 
although it concerned a person of considerable reputation 
in his own court. The question was a legal question, and 
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was considered without any personal feeling ; Wiclif alludes 
to it once in passing, and calls it a “ familiarius exemplum” 
of what he regarded as an abuse; with the exception of 
Woodford’s slight mention, it is never brought forward 
against him, simply because it contained no ground for per- 
sonal attack. 

Wiclif continued to teach at Oxford and discharge the 
duties of royal chaplain, when, still in the year 1366, he 
was called upon by the King to answer the untimely demand 
made by Pope Urban VI. for the homage of England. His 
answer is especially interesting, as he gives the arguments 
which he had heard used in Parliament, recapitulating the 
speeches of seven Lords, and thus supplying us with pro- 
bably the earliest record of a Parliamentary debate. It was 
the commencement of the most vigorous crisis of the reac- 
tion against the Papacy which had begun in the reign of 
Henry IIL, and which was gathering strength in England 
during the whole of the fourteenth century. 

Already had the shadows of misfortune begun to close over 
the last years of Edward III: France was almost lost: the 
Black Prince was stricken by a mortal illness: a stream of 
turbulent spirits, trained in the wars, was setting homewards 
and adding to the disquiet of men’s minds. A bitter anti- 
clerical feeling prompted Parliament in 1371 to petition the 
King that secular men only might be employed in his court 
and household: William of Wykeham resigned the seals, 
and a lay ministry, in which the chief mover was the Duke 
of Lancaster, came into power. Hence sprung the alliance 
between the Duke and Wiclif, an alliance prompted by 
political interest on one side, by national and patriotic feel- 
ing on the other. But Wiclif was soon disappointed by the 
timidity of the new government: the Papal collector ap- 
peared as usual in England, and the government was content 
to administer to him an oath that he would do nothing 
contrary to the laws or liberties of the kingdom. In a 
remarkable pamphlet, printed by Dr. Lechler in his Appen- 
dix, Wiclif indignantly asks, Can it be otherwise than per- 
nicious to the laws and liberties of the realm that a foreign 
potentate should plunder it at will ? 

It was Wiclif’s first disappointment, but he was soon to 
meet with still harder ones. Parliament clamoured for 
redress of the wrongs which patrons of benefices were con- 
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tinually suffering at the hands of the Pope and his provisors, 
and it was agreed that the matter should be discussed at 
Bruges with Papal commissioners, at the same time as the 
Congress was being held to arrange peace with France (1374). 
Gilbert, Bishop of Bangor, was head of the commission, and 
Wiclif, we may suppose, its leading member. The confer- 
ence ended, and all waited for its results. The peace with 
France was another instance of the failures of English 
diplomacy ; and when, in September, 1375, six lengthy 
sulls arrived from the Pope, full of arrangements for past 
informalities, but with no promise of amendment for the 
future, popular indignation began to wax high. The pro- 
motion of the Bishop of Bangor to the see of Hereford 
seemed a recompence for his traitorous betrayal of England’s 
interests: peace had been made with France to further the 
intrigues of the Duke of Lancaster: had he truckled to the 
Pope as well to suit his own ends? The first “lay Minis- 
try” had belied all its promises of ecclesiastical reform: a 
reaction set in, and the “Good Parliament” left (1376) a 
deep impress of its zeal on English history: the long list of 
grievances against the Pope which it drew up bears the 
strongest marks of Wiclif’s influence. 

Wiclif was still merely a parish priest: in 1368 he ex- 
changed the living of Filingham for that of Ludgershall, in 
Buckinghamshire ; and in 1374 was presented by the King 
to the living of Lutterworth, which he held till his death. 
Yet he was an important person in England, and his 
adherence to the Duke of Lancaster involved him in the 
struggles of political parties. The Good Parliament was 
not to repeat its triumphs, for the death of the Black 
Prince again threw power into the hands of Lancaster, and 
enabled him again to assert his influence over the now 
imbecile King. He was determined to rid himself of his 
chief political foes, and accusations were brought against 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, the chief of 
his opponents ; in consequence of which Wykeham’s tem- 
poralities were forfeited, and he was banished the Court. 
But the clergy, under the leadership of Courtenay, the 
popular and aristocratic Bishop of London (he was of the 
noble family of the Earls of Devon), made Wykeham’s 
cause their own, and refused to proceed with the business 
of Convocation till Wykeham had received a summons to 
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attend (Feb. 1377). This was Courtenay’s first triumph, 
and he was determined to follow it up: he compelled the 
reluctant Archbishop Sudbury to summon Lancaster's cleri- 
eal champion, Wiclif, to answer to his Ordinary for his 
opinions. The story of his success need not be repeated: 
Lancaster’s insolent bearing and unbridled tongue roused 
the feelings of the Londoners in defence of their Bishop ; 
Lancaster had to flee, and the inquiry ended in confusion 
almost before it had begun. The Duke, blind with rage, 
hastened to Parliament, and proposed to deprive the City 
of its municipal rights and privileges ; the Londoners rose 
and sacked the Duke's palace of the Savoy ; nor would they 
desist till Bishop Courtenay interposed to save what still 
remained, Courtenay had gained his object: Lancaster was 
overcome, and had to permit Wykeham’s return. No further 
measures were taken against Wiclif; we do not even know 
what were the charges preferred against him: this trial 
was no effort of the English hierarchy to repress heresy, 
but rather a political movement on the part of the clerical- 
ministerial party to discredit the chief of the opposition. 
Dr. Lechler throughout his work attributes an amount of 
ecclesiastical intolerance to the English bishops which they 
do not at this time seem to have possessed. Sudbury and 
Courtenay were both of them politicians rather than eecle- 
siastics, and behaved accordingly. Dr. Lechler assumes 
that Wiclif was summoned before Convocation, but Foxe’s 
language, though vague, seems to make it more probable 
that he was summoned before the Archbishop as his Ordi- 
nary. Similarly, Dr. Lechler, forcing Foxe’s expressions, 
asserts that the English bishops lost no time in applying to 
the Pope, whose bulls against Wiclif are dated May 22, 
1377. Dr. Lechler is too exclusively employed in writing 
the life of a Reformer, who as such, he assumes, must neces- 
sarily have been persecuted, and does not sufficiently con- 
sider the national attitude towards the Papacy, or the cha- 
racter of the English bishops. Pope Gregory XI. had 
reasons enough for wishing to interfere in English affairs, 
without requiring the instigation of English prelates: in 
his bull addressed to Arehbishop Sudbury and Bishop 
Courtenay he reproves them as “slothfully negligent, inso- 
much that latent notions and open attempts of the enemy are 
perceived at Rome before they are opposed in England :” 
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he orders them to inquire at once into Wiclif’s opinions, 
and send him the result; and, as if foreseeing opposition 
and desirous of providing against it, he issues a bull to the 
King, praying him to grant the Papal commissioners his 
favour and protection in the discharge of their duty. At 


the same time, also, to strike terror into the minds of 


Wiclif’s followers in their stronghold, a bull was sent to 
the University of Oxford, reproving its members for suffering 
“tares to spring up among the pure wheat of the glorious 


field of the University,” and bidding them give up Wiclif 


to the Papal commissioners. 

Although the commission is dated May 22, no action 
was taken by the commissioners till Dec. 18: they were 
not in a hurry to proceed on such an unpopular business. 


Walsingham, the monkish historian, complains bitterly of 


their dilatoriness and half-heartedness. Edward III. died 
on June 21, and the first parliament of Richard II. shewed 
itself strongly opposed to Rome,—nay, even submitted for 
Wiclif's opinion the question of the constitutional legality 
of prohibiting the export of English money to the Pope. 
Wiclif gives his judgment in favour of the legality of such 





a prohibition: he bases his opinion on the natural law of 


self-preservation, and the gospel precept that almsgiving 
(for he regarded Church property as alms) ceases to be a 
duty to those who are themselves in want. 

It is not, under these circumstances, surprising to find 
that the Archbishop wished to act cautiously, and to dis- 
charge the duty which the Papal injunctions had laid upon 
him with all possible cireumspection. The Council of the 
University of Oxford doubted whether they should receive 


the Papal bull or not ; the Archbishop’s summons to Wiclif 


was couched in very courteous terms, and made no mention 
of the imprisonment which the Pope had enjoined, if neces- 
sary. Wiclif appeared before the commissioners early in 
1378, but their sittings soon came to an end; the Princess 
Dowager of Wales sent them a message to desist, and the 
clamours of the Londoners left them no option: they seem 
to have been only too glad to rid themselves of a somewhat 
ignominious office, and the monkish writers are loud in de- 
nouncing their cowardice. The matter went no further for 
the present, for on March 27, Gregory XI. died ; and the 
schism in the Papacy that ensued supplied it with other 
occupation than that of investigating heresy in England. 
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The Pope had submitted to his commissioners nineteen 
points on which he had been informed that Wiclif was hereti- 
cal, and on which he wished him to be further examined: 
they are questions concerning (1) the denial of the right of pri- 
vate property and of right of inheritance ; (2), the assertion 
of the right, and in some cases the duty, of secularizing Church 
property ; (3), the assertion that Church discipline of abso- 
lution or excommunication is necessarily limited by its 
conformity to the law of Christ. These conclusions are 
obscurely expressed in the Pope’s bull, and are technically 
defended by Wiclif; they are only useful as indicating the 
source from which his opinions grew, and the side from 
which he approached the question of reform. Wiclif was 
emphatically an Englishman, and developed his opinions 
round the national grievances: as one called in to counsel 
the Parliament smarting under Papal exactions and awak- 
ened fully to their ignominy, he had passed on to find in 
Scripture and in natural right a firm basis for national 
remonstrance and resistance. 

The outbreak of the Papal schism was watched by Wiclif 
with the deepest interest: at first he expected great things 
from Urban VL, whose character stood high before his elec- 
tion to the Papacy ; he was, however, soon disappointed by 
the cruel and perfidious character of Urban’s acts : he ceased 
to be an adherent of Urban, and became neutral. Gradually, 
as the miserable schism went on, and the high office of 
successor to St. Peter was made an object of every possible 
intrigue and trickery, the heart of Wiclif waxed hot within 
him, and his indignation found quick expression: each of 
these pretenders was equally antichrist ; the institution of 
the Papacy itself was mischievous and destructive. If any 
good were to be done for the poor sheep wandering without 
a shepherd, every serious man must give himself to the 
work and do what he can, whether helped or hindered by 
those in power. The years between 1378 and 1382 seem 
to have been years of untiring labour on Wiclif’s part,— 
years consumed in efforts at reform. He organized and sent 
out preachers throughout the land ; he translated the Scrip- 
tures into English ; he preached and wrote continually, and 
his utterances were carried far and wide through England. 

First, Lutterworth became a centre for itinerant preachers, 
who went forth, as the disciples of St. Francis had done 
before, to labour amongst the poor and the neglected ; 
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perhaps these preachers consisted first of those who had 
gathered round Wiclif as their master in Oxford, and had 
been impressed by his zeal. The reform of preaching was 
one of Wiclif’s great objects, and many of his sermons and 
addresses are directed to that object. Too often, he com- 
plains, not God's word, but other matters, are the subjects 
of preaching ; barren speculations, legends, tales and fables, 
take the place of Scripture teaching; even when God’s 
word is preached, it is not preached rightly,—not in simpli- 
city and purity, but with self-assertion on the preacher's 
part, with elaborate ornament and turgid rhetoric. But the 
“trewe preestis” (fideles or simplices sacerdotes) who go 
forth under Wiclif’s influence, go forth to preach God’s 
word, and that only,—to preach it “where, when, and to 
whom they could.” So vigorous were they, that in 1382, 
Archbishop Courtenay writes, that “heretical doctrines are 
spread on every side, not only in churches, but in public 
places and other profane spots.” Wiclif had set on foot a 
great spiritual revival in the Church; and (as Dr.*Shirley 
has remarked) if his mental acuteness had not led him to 
examine the intellectual basis of his belief, and so involved 
him in a criticism of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
he might have come down to us canonized as St. John de 
Wiclif, founder of a new order of preaching friars. 

Even, however, within the limits of this institution, Wiclif 
seems to have advanced to a point where collision with the 
hierarchy was inevitable. These “ pore preestis” were at first 
all duly ordained, but soon we find the Lollard preachers 
are laymen, and this change seems to have been made with 
Wiclif’s knowledge and approbation: in his later writings 
the preachers are no longer called “simplices sacerdotes,” 
but “viri apostolici” or “ evangelici.” 

It was for these preachers that Wiclif wrote many of his 
smaller English tractates, and perhaps some of his sermons 
were intended as models for them ; but his great work was 
his translation of the Bible into English,—a work completed 
under his direction, and marking an epoch not only in the 
ecclesiastical but also in the literary history of England. 

Under these circumstances we cannot wonder that a man 
of Wiclif’s keen, penetrating intellect rapidly developed his 
opinions when once he had the goal clearly before him: 
moreover, what he clearly saw, he lost no time in clearly 
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expressing ; thought and utterance were to him almost 
identical : he strove onward towards the highest truth he per- 
ceived, and was not hindered by the traditions or prejudices 
of his earlier years from accepting honestly the conclusions 
of his thought: “many things that once I thought strange, 
now seem to me to be catholic: when I by God’s power 
became a man, I put away by God's grace childish things,” 
Wiclif has, indeed, a proper claim to the title of “ Doctor 
Evangelicus,” for no one could take his stand more reso- 
lutely upon the plain basis of Scripture. The constitutional 
struggles of England’s past history had already stamped 
deeply a feeling of legality and order on the English mind, 
and coloured its view of all things else. ‘“ What claim can 
we have to Christian privileges,” exclaims Wiclif, “if we 
abandon our Great Charter, written and given to us by 
God, on which alone can we found our claims to His king- 
dom?” Every action of the individual's life is only so far 
legitimate as it is in accordance with the law of the gospel, 
—nay, “the whole body of human law ought to depend on 
the law of the gospel as on a rule essentially divine.” We 
seem to hear the principles of Savonarola, and to see fore- 
shadowed the workings of Puritan theocracy. 

But how was Scripture to be interpreted? At first Wiclif 
admitted two sources—reason and the “exposition of holy 
doctors approved of by the Church.” But he soon advanced 
beyond a position which would have re-established autho- 
rity and have robbed him of all that he had won. In his 
later writings he insists that the Holy Ghost alone can 
expound to the individual Christian the Scriptures, even as 
Christ taught his apostles ; he only can hope to understand 
aright who leads a holy life and seeks the truth in humility 
of mind. Moreover, he lays down some modern canons of 
interpretation : “Scripture contains but one Word of God ;’ 
“(One part of Scripture is best expounded by another.” In 
one passage he calls attention to the necessity of noticing 
carefully St. Paul’s use of prepositions and adverbs. He 
insists with the utmost emphasis on the right of all Chris- 
tian men to the Scriptures. “If the worde of Christ is the 
lyfe of the worlde, howe maye any antechriste for dreade of 
God take it awaye frome us that be christen men, and thus 
to suffer the people to dye for hunger e 
Noticeable also is Wiclif’s strong desire to set forth Christ, 
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under the forms of political phraseology, as the supreme 
Head of the human race: he calls him “Conquestor opti- 
mus,” “Cezesar noster,” “Czesar semper augustus ;” “God 
made him Priour of al his religion, and he was Abbot of the 
best ordre that may be.” He is our Bishop ; he is our Pope. 
Hence Wiclif objects to the limitation of the term “Church” 
to the clergy ; the Church consists of the whole number of 
the elect ; it is “ moder to eche man that shal be saved, and 
conteyneth no membre but ownly men that shalen be saved ;” 
yet of this salvation can no man be sure either in his own 
case or that of another. Thus Wiclif is opposed to all hie- 
rarchical pretensions, and objects to the elevation of an 
office into the basis of a class distinction: there is no differ- 
ence of class between layman and clerk ; every Christian 
ought to be a theologian ; a good layman is higher than a 
negligent priest ; if priests do not do their duty, the laity 
should deprive them of their possessions as being enemies 
of God’s Church. 

In the early part of his life Wiclif was on friendly terms 
with the Friars: he recognizes them as established by the 
Holy Ghost for the edification of the Church They on 
their part seem to have stood by him; and many of his 
biographers, who failed to follow his gradual development, 
have been puzzled by the presence of four Friars as his 
advisers when he appeared before the Archbishop His 
spiritual earnestness led him early to rebuke the indolence 
of the wealthy monastic orders (religiosi possessionati) ; but 
it was not till the year 1381, when first he attacked the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, that he became embroiled 
with the Friars. On this question, as on all others, he is 
led by a rational study of the Scriptures to controvert the 
prevalent materialism. In a sermon on the text, “I am 
come not to do my own will, but the will of Him that sent 
me,” he observes that the two wills are not alternatives, but 
co-existed in Christ. This principle of interpretation he 
applies to the words of consecration: the bread remains 
bread, but is also “principaliter,” the body of Christ ; he 
who holds the materialist view “destroys grammar, logic 
and natural science, and, what is more lamentable, does 
away with the meaning of the gospel.” As Christ’s gedhead 
and manhood co-exist in one person, so does Christ’s body 
co-exist with the bread. Consequently the adoration of the 
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Host is mere idolatry. Wiclif, as Dr. Lechler remarks, 
overthrew transubstantiation ; and it is perhaps his greatest 
contribution to the theology of the Reformation. The 
Hussites took up the question where he left it, and attacked 
the denial of the cup to the laity ; it remained for Luther 
to overthrow the doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass. 

It was on this question of Transubstantiation that Wiclif 
was brought into his last collision with the hierarchy. He 
published in Oxford twelve theses on the subject which he 
was prepared to maintain. The Chancellor, William of 
Berton, took counsel with twelve Doctors of Divinity, and 
forbade unorthodox teaching on pain of expulsion from the 
University: there was great excitement in Oxford, and 
Wiclif appealed, not to his Ordinary, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, but to the King: the question was a national ques- 
tion, to be settled by King and Parliament alone. 

But before Wiclif’s appeal could proceed before the King, 
the rising of the villeins under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw 
had terrified the barons and the middle class, which was 
rapidly rising in wealth and importance : a reaction had set 
in against Wiclif, against innovation generally: he was 
looked upon as a dangerous person, and instead of being 
powerful enough to make an attack, had to stand upon his 
defence. There can be no doubt that Wiclif himself was 
entirely without any share in the disturbances of the event- 
ful year 1381. The cessation of the French wars had 
brought back to England a number of villeins who had 
served in their campaigns, and who found it had to submit 
to their former serfage: land had been changing hands, the 
commercial classes had become large proprietors, the senti- 
mental side ef the relations between lord and vassal had 
now fallen away: at the very time that the iniquity of 
villeinage was most clearly seen, its oppressive character 
was making itself more harshly felt. The demands of the 
villeins shew how entirely their rising was the result of 
their social misery, though they seem to have had amongst 
their leaders some who contemplated schemes of political 
or social revolution. True, they put the Archbishop 
mercilessly to death, but it was as Chancellor, not as 
Archbishop, that he suffered. True, they plundered monas- 
teries, but it was for the same reason that they sacked 
lawyers’ offices and destroyed all parchments,—they wished 
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to abolish all those title-deeds by which they were trans- 
ferred like cattle from one owner to another. The 
clergy were wealthy, and had no sympathy with the 
people ; the mendicants were poor, and so had a fellow- 
feeling with them ; the poor were all welcome, their hatred 
was only against the rich. The attempt to implicate Wiclif 


in their rising has no foundation whatever in the facts of 


the case. But still we can see how Wiclif was looked upon 
by the affrighted burghers, when they began to recover from 
their shock, as a man whose principles were dangerous, one 
with whom it was not well to agree too far. Certainly 
socialistic and communistic principles had been spread 
among the rebels; and Wiclif had been accused by the 
Pope of denying the rights of ownership and hereditary 
succession. No deubt Wiclif in his teaching had been led 
on by the necessity of combating the Pope’s claims to 
suzerainty over England to consider the whole question of 
lordship and ownership (dominium). The claims of the Pope 
and the claims of the hierarchy were to him equally unten- 
able ; the canon law had adopted the term “dominium” to 
express the position of the clergy towards the laity, and it 
expressed also the Pope’s position towards the Church: 
Wiclif was compelled to examine its real meaning. The 
metaphysical basis of Wiclif’s system was consistently 
realistic ; the “universal” and the “idea” are used by him 
as interchangeable terms: the idea is the thought of the 
Divine Mind expressed in the created thing; the Divine 
Intelligence is actually and completely reproduced in the 
created world, and in every part of it (omne ens est realiter 
ipse Deus). God, therefore, is the sole Lord of the world ; 
He became its Lord by the creation: all lordship of men is 
a lordship founded on force: only so far as it is in accord- 
ance with God's law is it a rightful lordship. Wiclif ad- 
vanced his realism consistently to the furthest point, and 
we cannot doubt that opinions such as these produced some 
impression on the social theories of an oppressed yet not 
degraded people. Wiclif’s theories on this point are full of 
interest, and merit greater explanation. Dr. Lechler, how- 
ever, passes over very rapidly Wiclif’s work “de Dominio 
Divino,” and from the part of it that contains his opinions on 
civil ownership he gives no quotations at all. Surely the 
publication of it might be the next step of those interested 
in Wiclif’s writings. 
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We cannot, however, wonder that the man excited soine 
suspicion who taught the people, “ Whanne men geve not 
almes to pore nedy men, but to dede ymayis, either riche 
clerkis, thei robbyn pore men of her due porcoun, and 
needful sustinance, assingned to hem of God himself; and 
whanne thei robben pore men, thei robben Jhesu Crist, as 
he seith in xxv. ch. of Math. &e.” 

It is not therefore surprising to find that when the tumult 
had subsided, a violent reaction against all new opinions set 
in. Henry le Spencer, the fighting Bishop of Norwich, girt 
on his armour, and ruthlessly massacred the villeins on their 
way home. The middle class, as represented by the Com- 
mons, compelled the young King to revoke the charters 
which he had granted to the villeins, who too trustingly 
believed a king’s word. Courtenay, Bishop of London, 
Wiclif’s old antagonist, succeeded to the Archbishopric ren- 
dered vacant by Sudbury’s murder, and we cannot wonder 
that he wished to put down opinions which had brought 
his predecessor to an ignominious death. Some inquiry 
was necessary, but the one which the Archbishop set on foot 
was conducted with all possible moderation: an assembly 
of bishops, doctors of theology and doctors of law, was 
held in London to decide on certain opinions which the 
Archbishop laid before them: of these, ten were pronounced 
heretical, fourteen erroneous. No mention was made of 
persons, nor were the condemned opinions attributed to any 
particular party: a more moderate course would scarcely 
have been possible, consistently with the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

Such facts may at present, it is to be hoped, be admitted 
without hesitation and judged with calmness. But Dr. 
Lechler unfortunately has advanced very little beyond the 
unreasoning and uncritical judgments of Protestant apolo- 
gists. In his eyes, Wiclif was right and the Bishops were 
wrong ; consequently their assertion of their own opinions, 
which happened also to be those of the majority of Chris- 
tendom, was iniquitous persecution: the fact that the 
opinions were first condemned and then the persons is only 
an additional proof of the subtle malice of Wiclif’s foes, 
who proceeded in this insidious way to. undermine his 
prestige. Such a view as this robs a character like Wiclif 
of its real interest: a reformer with a large party to support 
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him, committed to a desperate contest with a resolute body 
of opponents, is not really so grand and noble a sight as is 
the earnest seeker after truth who has advanced step by 
step, saying out the utmost that he saw, with no delibe- 
rate system, with no settled plan of antagonism,—but still 
with such a hatred for saying “Peace” when there is no 
peace, that even the most considerate demeanour of those 
in authority, who are themselves perplexed and would 
gladly keep silence so long as they could, cannot lead him 
for a moment to gainsay his beliefs or fall back on the old 
system, though that still suffices for so many, and though 
he knows that he has no system to set up against it or offer 
in its stead. Wiclif remained within the Church, though 
hisjopinions were condemned by the Church to which he still 
clung: and he was left undisturbed in his quiet parish of 
Lutterworth. 

The opinions of Wiclif which were condemned as here- 
tical concerned Transubstantiation and the priestly office : 
those condemned as erroneous dealt chiefly with matters 
of Church discipline. An attempt was made to pass a 
statute empowering the civil officers to assist the ecclesias- 
tical in inquiring into the condemned opinions in the 
different counties. The Commons, however, refused their 
consent: as yet their terror had not advanced so far as to 
make them lay aside their natural and healthy prejudice 
against investigations into men’s opinions. Oxford, how- 
ever, stood out against the ecclesiastical decree: the ortho- 
dox and heterodox parties were very evenly balanced ; 
Wiclifite opinions were publicly preached, and ecclesiastical 
feeling ran high among the excitable students. The royal 
power, however, was invoked, and the Archbishop as Metro- 
politan held his court of inquiry: three of the chief leaders 
of Wiclif’s party in Oxford, Hereford, Repington and Aston, 
. Were examined, condemned and excommunicated. Their 
opinions, however, were not strong enough to stand this 
test: two of them recanted ; of Hereford we have only un- 
certain accounts. Apparently, Wiclif himself was also 
summoned, though this is uncertain: if so, the Archbishop 
must have been contented with a very slight explanation 
of his opinions. Perhaps he was already shewing signs of 
infirmity, and had given up teaching in the University, so 
that he no longer came under the scope of the Archbishop's 
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he argues out his opinions with clearness and force, and 
uses an almost modern power of criticism in his attacks on 
current doctrines. He is in all things eminently rational 
and critical ; never appeals for his basis to purely emotional 
or even purely moral considerations ; yet his formal method 
is profoundly penetrated by an earnestness, a sincerity, a 
fervent desire for truth, which leave no place for coldness. 
It was this fervour of earnestness, joined with clearness and 
precision of thought, that made him so great a master of 
the English tongue, and enabled him to stamp his mark 
definitely upon it. 

In truth, standing as he does so near the source of English 
literature, Wiclif is no unapt symbol of some of the most 


characteristic qualities of En; ae thought: deep moral ear- 


nestness ; an abhorr nce of semblances ; an ago ~ otf for 
fulness in the pursuit of truth ; sincerity that refused t 
hardened by conceit into consistency ; clearness that bt 
not be led further than was needful for immediate purposi 

honesty that did not shrink from negation if negation was 
all that was possible ; a thorough desire to bring all opinions 
to the test of practice and judge them by their results; a 
feeling of the moral duty of spreading knowledge, of popu- 
larizing the results of study, and making them known to 
all. Nor is Wiclif less remarkable in his historical position 
and the development of his views: here, too, he . a type 
of later English movements. Commencing from the national 
dislike to the Pope, as being Envland’s national foe. he was 
a constitutional patriot before he passed into the region of 


ecclesiastical reform. His views developed x the mi Ist 
of great national commotions and excitement, but, though 
stimulated by passing politics, received from them no tinge 


of insincerity or distortion from complete integrity. The 
true spirit of the gospel sent him to the poor and needy, 
and he never let vo their cause. 

Even in the faint outlines in which we see him across 
the gulf of five centuries, he attracts us to him as one who 
yet has a living message for us; even in the faint outlines 
—for he still wanders, in spite of Dr. Lechler’s efforts, a 
spectral form in the region of antiquarianism and archzo- 
logy, Not till we know more of scholastic theology not 
till the details of * contempol ry history have been more 


carefully worked out—and not till Wiclif’s works have been 
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still more thoroughly explored and edited—can we hope 
that he will stand out to us a breathing figure with a mes- 
sage to us that we can fully understand. 

M. CREIGHTON. 


VI.—THE LIFE AFTER DEATH.—IL. 


Conte mporary Review. May, 1876 ° 
Fraser's Magazine. May, 1873. 
The Dream of Gerontius. By J. H. Newman, D.D. 


THE immense growth which has taken place in the moral 
consciousness of mankind within historical times may be 
estimated by a simple observation. The Future Life, which 
was once altogether uncoloured by moral hues, has for ages 
been painted as if it were a Moral Life only ; all its hap- 
piness Reward, and all its suffering either Retribution or 
Purification. In a preceding paper on this subject, it was 
remarked in passing that the consciousness of Immortality 
and the expectation of Justice are totally distinct things, and, 
though confluent at last, arise in remote sources. It is at 
a comparatively late historical era that the expectation of 
Justice projects itself beyond the horizon of this world; and 
equally late when the consciousness of Immortality takes 
shape as an ideal state of rewards and punishments beyond 
the grave. But having once passed into this phase, it is asto- 
nishing how rapidly the Moral aspect of the future world 
begins to occupy the minds of men, almost to the exclusion of 
every other. The analogies of our present existence (if they 
might be accounted in any measure as guides) would lead us 
to infer that hereafter, as here, the moral life will be only one 
of the elements of existence; and though the most impor- 
tant of all (and therefore more discernible at a higher eleva- 
tion), yet never absolutely bare and alone, but rather, like 
the granite foundations of the eternal hills, clothed with 
forests of usefulness and flowery meads of beauty and affec- 
tion. Instead of this, the popular idea for millenniums has 
been, that the moment a man dies, he goes, not into a higher 
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School with its lessons and its play (often the most instruc- 
tive of lessons), but into a Divine Police-court, where the 
presiding Magistrate,—Minos or Osiris, or He who frowns 
behind the altar of the Sistine,—is always sitting in readiness 
to send him to the dread prison on one hand, or to dole him 
out the arrears of pay for his faith and virtues on the other. 
When that sentence has been passed, all that follows 
throughout eternity is (according to the same conception) 
merely a sequel thereof—either punishment or reward under 
any form of suffering or enjoyment. 

Of course among persons accustomed to think freely for 
themselves, such views as these carry no authority ; but it 
would be well if, before turning our attention to a study of 
the problems connected with the possible conditions of a 
future life, we could shake ourselves altogether free of them 
and start afresh. That which the past has really bequeathed 
to us is an immense consensus of the human race in favour 
of the two opinions, “that the Soul of a man never dies,” 
and that “Justice will be done hereafter, if not here.” The 
value of this almost universal testimony is (as I endeavoured 
to shew in the preceding part of this essay) very great 
indeed. “That the Creator of the human race should so 
have formed our mental constitution as that such a belief 
should have sprung up and prevailed over the whole globe, 
and yet that it should be from the first to the last a mistake, 
is an hypothesis which Faith cannot endure. The God of 
Truth will have deceived the human race if the soul of a 
man dies with his body.” And again: “ Man’s noblest and 
most disinterested passion (the love of Justice), a passion 
which may well be deemed the supreme manifestation of 
the Divine element in his nature, will, if death be the end 
of existence, have proved a miserable delusion ; while God 
himself will have created us, children of the dust, to love 
and hope for justice, while He himself has disregarded it on 
the scale of a disappointed world.” But beyond the two 
great general affirmations, the voice of the ages can say 
nothing to us of the smallest weight concerning either the 
details of the life to come, or the special form in which 
justice is to be fulfilled. The soul may have consciousness 
of its own immortality, and the moral sense may point to 
the final triumph of justice as the needle points to the mag- 
netic pole. These are, at least possibly, true testimonies 
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which we may accept for what they may be worth. But 
the details of how, when and where the future life is to be 
spent, or how justice is to be fulfilled, are matters regarding 
which it is impossible that we can have any consciousness : 
and such ideas as we inherit concerning them must needs 
have come to us throu ah = exercise of the mythopeeic 
faculty of men of old, elevated as time went on to the rank 

Divine revelations. And it is to be remarked that as 
these ideas (e.¢., that of a New Jerusalem) were evolved in 
accordance with the psychology, polities, zestheties, and all 
other conditions of the community which gave them birth 
they inevitably bear the stamp of their age, and we entangle 
ourselves in endless anachronisms by retaining them now, 
even with widest latitude of Swedenborevian ty pe-making 


Few readers of Gibbon will forget the scorn wherewith that 


Lord of irony the master-spell 
Which stung his foes to hate which grew from fear,” 


state of society in the Roman empire in the first and second 
centuries, a town was the centre of all di lights, and the 
country was considered a place of banishment ‘A city 
he says, “ was therefore constructed in the skies of gold and 
jewels Now, in England, on the contrary, in the nine- 
teenth century, nothing can be further from our notions of 
pea l repose thar walled tow1 n if provided with 
tes of the singularly incongruous material of pearls 
Rather, when Martin some years ago desired to paint the 
“Plains of Heaven,” he innocently sketched a handsome En- 
ish pleasure-ground, with a distant vi let us say of 


he Weald of Kent, or of the Shropshire woodlands with the 
Welsh mountains in the horizon ae il he attempted to 
depict the rerwee walking up and do n the trottoirs ot 
a gold-paved street, his critics would have treated him as a 
caricaturist of the « lased of Whittington, rather than as an 
illustrator of the Vision of the Seer of Patmos. And yet it 
may be questioned whether, in the minds of thousands 
amongst us, orthodox and heterodox, some dim idea of the 
Apocalyptic City does not even yet arise whenever we think 
of another life ; an idea perhaps more directly derived in out 
case from Bunyan than from St. John. It would be super- 
fluous to remark further, how the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
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tion of the Body, which accommodated itself to the pneuma- 
tology of the Egyptians and Jewish Pharisees, still colours 
the notions of persons who have (so far as they are 
conscious entire ly renounced any such belief, and who 
are quite aware of th insolubility of the problems concern- 
ing Spirit and Matter, of which the ancients cut the knot 
with so much decision If we would avoid following in the 
wake of perfectly unseaworthy speculations, we must needs 
let all these notions drift away from us at once and for ever. 

Another order of errors from which it is also very desirable 
we should clear our minds are those which arise from the 
old view of the Creator as a Deus ex Machina, always ready 
miraculously to interfere with the order of things, and bring 
His moral will suddenly to bear upon, and snap the chain 
of physical events. If the soul does, as we believe, survive 


] 


the dissolution of the body, then that survival is assuredly 


a event, prepa for even from the first beginnings 
of our physical existence, and taking place normally as the 
n born child en s the world. The « ! to 

ht out of darkness, and we seem to ] » dark 
ness out of light, but the one transition mu natural 
as the othe It is among the infinite p lities of 
Nature Nature, whose Laws are the change! Habits of 
God that the Immortality of the human ul must b 
henceforth anti ipated, and n it among the beneficent freaks 


of an erratic Omnipotence. 


Excluding these ancient misleadings, and endeavouring 
to stand face to face with the bare fact that the Self of man 
3 . add if hee , . 
must be disembodied i survive death, what are the con- 
ditions of existence conceivable under such severance? = It 
is a truism all too familiar, that an unborn babe might pro 
pl y of the tlowers and stars which are shortly to meet its 


eyes,as well a living man tell of the things which lie beyond 


the tomb. But I apprehend that the utter, unilluminable 
darkness which conceals the whole ouvfer environment of 
} . 


the future life (a darkn which no apocalypse could 
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he cannot in the remotest degree guess or understand, but 
he may form some, not wholly false, conception of what it 
will be to lose his limbs. At death, a portcullis falls on 
the senses, the appetites are cut off at their roots, and the 
affections are subjected to a strain of changed conditions 
hitherto untried. Perhaps still more intimate changes are 
involved, and with the effacement of its brain- tablet, Memory 
may be lost. In any case, our whole past world is gone, 
whatever new one may, either immediately or at a remoter 
future, take its place and supply us with fresh sensations 
and ideas. Like creatures which have hitherto inhabited 
the waters, we quit the element in which we have lived 
and moved and had our being; and whatever we have hence- 
forth to experience must come from another. Yet we carry 
ourselves into the new element,—selves which must be af- 
fected most importantly by the transition, but which cannot, 
in the nature of things, lose their individuality, or change 
instantaneously their ethical status. In the following pages 
regard will be paid exclusively to those problems which 
arise on contemplating the simple fact of disembodiment 
and its consequences; and no attempt whatever will be 
made to construct any theory of the outward conditions of 
the surviving Self or its possible environment. Further, it 
must be understood that it is rather with tle hope of stating 
such problems with some fresh clearness, and leaving the 
reader to choose between the dilemmas which arise, than 
with the bolder ambition of offering a solution of them, that 
I have engaged in this task. Only in a few cases has it 
seemed to me that there are indications sufficiently obvious to 
enable us to decide with some degree of confidence regarding 
the true answers to the eager questions of our hearts. To 
avoid perpetual circumlocutions, I shall speak generally of 
the disembodied Self as the “Soul,” without thereby intend- 
ing to commit myself to any particular theory associated 
with the word, either as distinguished from Matter or (ac- 
cording to the ancient pneumatology) from that much-mis- 
leading term, “ Spirit.”* 


* It may perhaps aid a little to bring reader and writer to mutual compre- 
hension in these obscure researches, if I say that such idea as I have been able 
to form of the rationale of Immortality is, that Life, vegetative, animated, 
conscious and self-conscious, forms a series of evolutions, not merely in the sense 
of a higher and more elaborate organization, but of a subtler essence, —a series 
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1, With regard to the Intellectual part of us which may 
survive dissolution, the difficulties seem even more abstruse 
and insoluble than those which concern the Love which 
may be renewed, or the Justice which may be fulfilled 
hereafter. Is Knowledge, such as we gain on earth, an ever- 
lasting treasure? Can we lose it any more than we can 
lose the food which we have swallowed, and which has gone 
to make up the tissue of our frames? Or, on the other hand, 
can we keep it, and carry it with us, entering the higher 
state, one of us as a philosopher, and the other as a boor? 
If this last hypothesis be the nearest to the truth, then we 
ask, Whether all kinds of knowledge, or only the knowledge 
which deals with Nature or eternal things, have value in 
the other world? Thus we find ourselves conducted to 
the practical query, Whether the education of earth ought 
not to be carried on with reference to the probable value of 
mental acquirements beyond the sphere of human concerns ? 
The common and orthodox notion of Immortality seems to 
be, that the silliest or most ignorant person admitted into 
heaven instantly becomes wiser than Plato, and far better 
acquainted with science than Humboldt. But even new 
organs, new capacities, new revelations, can scarcely convey 
such knowledge and wisdom instantaneously. The philo- 
sopher who has eagerly sought some hidden truth, may find 
the light immediately break on his soul ; the man of science 
who has thoroughly understood and ardently endeavoured 
to untie the knots of creation’s mysteries, may be enabled 
to loosen them by the help of fresh faculties and wider 
vision. But it seems well-nigh nonsense to talk of a clown 
who has no notion that there are hidden truths or mysteries 


of sheaths out of which finer and finer shoots grow successively, till at last 
comes the Flower of full Consciousness, into whose heart the Divine Sun pours 
His beams directly, and wherein is formed a Seed which does not perish when 
the petals fall in the dust. The stage of being at which something, self-conscious 
or otherwise, survives the dissolution of the body may be—nay (in my humble 
opinion), is almost certainly—a lower one than we have been accustomed to 
consider, A few only out of the grounds of faith in human immortality apply 
to the immortality of the higher brutes ; but human immortality being assumed 
asa yiven fact, and a future life for man being predicated as normal, the 
physiological laws (whatever they may be) under which such survival takes 
place in our case, are almost sure to apply to creatures many of whom possess 
intelligence and sentiment far surpassing those of human infants. The great 
argument of Justice of course applies to ill-used and innocent beasts with even 
greater force than to similarly ill-used but more or less guilty men. 
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thoughts, the retention or restoration of Memory is almost, 
if not absolutely, a sine qua non among the conditions of 
such a Life after Death as shall altogether fulfil those aspi- 
rations which (God-given as we believe them to be) are our 
chief pledge that such a Life awaits us. 

Very interesting, though less important, are the specula- 
tions regarding another world which refer to that side of 
our intellectual nature which we call the Aésthetic. How 
will the beauty of our new habitations touch us? Or will it 
be the yet unexplored loveliness of our own planet which 
we shall behold at last, and no longer with care-worn hearts 
or tear-dimmed eyes? To how many of the sick and suf- 
fering, the narrow-fortuned, the toil-enslaved, have the 
scenes of Alps and Andes, Grecian isles and Yosemite 
valleys, been dreams of longing never appeased ere death 
closed their unsatisfied eyes? What bliss might be given 
to many of the purest of souls, who have passed whole years 
imprisoned in sordid streets, or amid all the ugliness of a 
sick chamber, by merely permitting them “to see those 
things which we see,” of woods and hills and waters, the 
sunrise and the moon walking in glory amid the clouds? 
We dare not say it is a debt owing to such souls that they 
should one day behold God’s beautiful world ; but assuredly 
it would be no improbable display of His love to shew it to 
them. 

All these questions, however, and all which concern the 
mental faculties in another life, are (as I said a few pages 
back) even more rebuffing to our poor thoughts and specu- 
lations than those which concern the future of the Affections 
and the Conscience ; and to these I hasten, as also infinitely 
the most interesting. 


II. If there be a Life after Death, it can scarcely be but 
that Love will assume therein a much higher place than it 
holds here. What gifts of tongues and prophecy may cease, 
what wit and learning and science may “vanish away,” we 
cannot define. But that Love “never faileth” is no less 
sure than that we ourselves shall continue to be. God 
cannot—it is reverence itself that makes us say it—God 
cannot have made our human hearts as if expressly to con- 
tain and feed that light of a world else so dark, and yet 
permit the gleam to be extinguished like the toy-lamps 
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launched on the Ganges, leaving them to go down the 
stream of eternity in the blackness of night. If He can 
and does so ordain it, He is not the God who has given us 
the law of justice and fidelity, nor the adored, all-merciful 
One whom we have found in life’s supremest hours in the 
Holy of Holies of Prayer. He is not owr God; and even 
if He (or It?) be a “Stream of Tendency,” an “ Universum,” 
or the “ Deity of the Religion of Inhumanity,” which our 
various new teachers would have us recognize, Religion is 
evermore closed to us, for we cannot love Him, and the 
hope of Immortality vanishes as a dream. As Florence 
Nightingale has just written, “Our ground for believing in 
a future life is simply Because God is.” His character is 
the pledge of our Immortality, and it is quite as much the 
pledge that the Love which is the most godlike thing in us 
shall be immortal too. Our divines are so jealous of what 
they have deemed to be God’s “glory” as the Judge of all the 
earth, that they have supposed Judging to be altogether His 
chief concern, and that He calls us from the grave expressly 
to punish us or to reward. But beside these royal functions 
of Deity (if we may so express it), there must remain the 
cares of the tender Father, the divine Friend ; and it would 
be strange indeed if these should not be vindicated by that 
Good One quite as surely and perfectly as the others. 

One of the many questions which crowd on us when we 
attempt to construct any theory of what the future of the 
Affections may be, has doubtless made the hearts of the 
bereaved ache whenever it has occurred to them. What 
warrant have we that, dying long years after our lost ones, 
perchance in wholly different spiritual and moral condi- 
tions, we shall ever meet or overtake them, and not rather 
remain “evermore a life behind,’ “through all the secular 
to be”? Even granting that they live and we live, who has 
told us that our paths, which happened to approach, like 
those of a comet and a planet, for the mere moment of 
earthly existence, will ever touch again throughout the 
cycles of eternity? In view of these agonizing questions, 
we can scarcely wonder at those who have killed themselves 
with their beloved ones, rather than allow them to go out 
alone into the darkness, striving thus to secure a natural 
proximity, even while they madly placed the moral distance 
of a great crime between them. The supreme kindness of 
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transferring the limitations and negations as well as the 
affirmations of this life to a higher sphere. Why is it we 
cannot love now many friends with equal intensity? It is 
only because we are so limited, our time and thoughts are 
so bounded, and (what is far worse) our hearts are so cold 
and narrow, that even when we recognize that A, B and (C, 
are all deserving of our uttermost love, we must needs make 
one supreme, and give the others only the residue of our 
tenderness and remembrance. This is the true rationale of 
the limits of love on earth ; and those who treat them as if 
they were in themselves good and desirable things, and who 
would prefer to give or receive only a narrow and exclusive 
affection, have hardly yet learned the real sense of unselfish 
attachment. 
“ That love for one, from which there doth not spring 
True love for all, is but a worthless thing.” * 

But in a state of existence in which we should be alto- 
gether nobler, larger, wider hearted, and pressed on no 
longer by the endless claims which break up our present 
time into fragments, could we not also love more than we 
do now? Relieved from fears of wretched jealousies, with 
the cycles of immortality before us, and with the whole 
scope of our natures widened, what should hinder but that 
we should be able in the same happy hearts to hold at once 
the love of all whom we have ever loved truly on earth— 
aye, and of new friends found in heaven? Even conjugal 
love, fitting and inevitable as it is that there should be exclu- 
siveness in it now, may be as tender hereafter, though no 
longer passionate, when the wife meets again the husband 
whom in dying she prayed should find another to love him 
as well. She will not be less generous there than here ; nor 
will the bitter thought that affection given to another is 
robbed from ourselves, prevail more in such connections 
hereafter than it does now in happy households where the 
children love the parents the more because they love each 
and all, and where the father’s and mother’s hearts have 
widened with every child born to their arms. 

Yet as no one can seriously believe on reflection, what many 
assume without reflection, that the next life will be occupied 
by a continual return upon the prese nt, it cannot be that all 


* Mrs. Browning’ s’s Sonnets. 
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our earthly friendships and acquaintances will be renewed, 
or that every one with whom we have had a few moments’ 
intercourse in the course of our threescore years and ten 
will certainly meet us again hereafter. Such re-unions 
would be in thousands of cases wholly purposeless, and 
only the old narrow Heaven could be imagined to secure 
such an end. Where will the line be drawn if we are sure 
to meet some and by no means sure to meet others? The 
answer is hard to find; yet I think two obvious principles 
must prevail. One is, the liberty, of which we have spoken, 
the freedom of the disembodied soul to seek out its own 
affinities in the spiritual world ; and the other is, the moral 
necessity which will be laid on us to redeem the unatoned 
offences and shortcomings of earth towards those from whom 
we have parted in anything short of right relations. It 
could be no realm of peace to many of us if we could not 
at last say those words, “ Forgive me,” which have been on 
our lips ever since the hour when we learned that the grave 
had closed between us and one whom we had wronged, 
misconstrued, failed to love as he deserved. 


“The right ear which is filled with dust 
Hears little of the true or just.” 


gut if we could not hope to speak hereafter, “spirit to 
spirit, ghost to ghost,” and let the dead know all our repent- 
ance, Immortality would cease to represent the completion 
of the web of existence. Some of the threads which we 
most desire to take up would remain for ever unravelled. 
And we, too, in our share, must receive the atonements of 
love and regret for the pangs which unkindness, mistrust, 
moroseness, and perchance cruelty, have given us, from the 
unjust severity and repression which crushed the joy of 
childhood, to the last neglect of tedious age. Not necessa- 
rily or even probably need there be any revision of special 
acts, only (what we need so sorely) the admission that the 
wrongs done to us are felt to have been wrongs indeed, and 
the establishment evermore of truer and more just relations. 
These reflections belong more properly to the succeeding 
portion of this paper, wherein the moral state of departed 
souls will be considered; but I cannot but add one word 
here of the overwhelming impressiveness of the view opened 
to us through such a conception of Justice as this. Not by 
VOL. X. 24H 
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the arbitrary sentence of an Omnipotent Judge, dismiss- 
ing the persecutor to the dungeons of hell and seating the 
martyr on the thrones of Paradise, would our highest thought 
be fulfilled, while the Damned one should for ever curse 
and hate, and the Glorified know that he had an enemy 
even in the nethermost vaults of death. Only by the sub- 
duing of the heart of the wrong-doer, the vanquishing not 
of him but of his hate, and the melting of his spirit in 
remorse and penitence at the feet of his victim, can we 
conceive of the fitting close of the awful drama. The peni- 
tence of an enemy which shall be his salvation as well as 
his atonement to us, that we may accept with solemn joy 
even when risen a hundred-fold nearer to God than we are 
now. But his physical torture, “where the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched,” that we could not endure 
even were we to remain poor and imperfect human crea- 
tures still. All the glory of the skies would be blackened 
by the smoke of the Pit, and through the anthems of the 
archangels our ears would hear the discord of the wail of 
the lost. 

In brief, then, the persons with whom we may confidently 
expect to have relationships in the world to come are— 

1. Those whom we have loved. 

2. Those whom we have hated. 

3. Those who have hated us. 

I leave the reader to draw the very obvious conclusions 
regarding the influence which such expectations ought to 
have upon our present feelings. To look on those we love 
as ours for ever—ours in a purer sphere than this—is to 
ennoble and sanctify our love. To look on those we hate, 
or those who hate us (if any such there be), as beings with 
whom some day or other we must needs be reconciled, is to 
deprive hatred of its sting. 

But, admitting that our hearts in another life may be 
wide enough to gather into them every affection of the past 
at once, it would still seem hard to guess how the natural 
ties of our human nature will bind us hereafter. There are 
friendships which seem obviously made for an eternal world, 
which have had their roots in religious sympathies or the 
interchange of moral help, and which would scarcely need 
any modification to be transferred to the spiritual realms. 
They have been a part of our heaven always. But, on the 
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other hand, there are affections, if not more tender, yet more 
human than these, which when they are severed by death 
seem almost irreparably snapped asunder. We and the de- 
parted may meet again as Spirits in a world of spirits, but 
never more (so our hearts moan in their despair)—never 
more as mother and child, son and father, husband and 
wife. All the infinite sweetness of those purely human 
ties seems as if it must exhale and be lost when the last 
act of mortal companionship has been accomplished, and 
the kindred dust has been laid side by side. And yet need 
we be so sure itisso? Are not our thoughts of these temples 
of flesh wherein God has caused us to dwell, far too little 
reverent, and too much tinged even yet with the old Gnostic 
notions of the impurity of matter, the unholiness of Nature, 
which have pervaded all post-Pauline Christianity? I 
cannot but think that it is in a true direction modern senti- 
ment is growing, while it tends continually to dignify and 
hallow the body, and to find infinite beauty and sacredness 
in the relations which spring out of its mysterious laws. 
So long as men and women deemed themselves holier as 
celibates than as husbands and wives, and that the laws of 
nature were supposed to have been set aside to give Christ 
an immaculate Mother (as if natural Motherhood were not 
the divinest thing God has made),—so long as this was the 
case it was inevitable that the bonds of consanguinity should 
be supposed to be finally unloosed by death. But with 
other thoughts of our sacred human rights, of all the depth 
of meaning which lies (rarely half-fathomed here) in the 
names of Father and Mother, Brother and Sister, Husband 
and Wife, Son and Daughter, shall we have no hope that 
when our spirits meet again, it will be in such sort as that 
the old beloved ties shall never be forgotten, but rather 
that what fell short in our comprehension and enjoyment 
of them will yet be made up? It seems to me almost to 
follow from the very statement of the problem that it must 
be so. 

But Sin? What can we hope or think of future re-union 
when heinous guilt has been incurred on one side or the other ? 
How are relations and friends, once dear to each other, to 
meet after the revelation of this gulf between their feet ? 

I confess that it has been with great surprise that I have 
read the eloquent words on this subject of a distinguished 
2H2 
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living writer, with whose scheme of theology in general I 
have almost entire sympathy, and for whose manly honesty 
and powerful grasp of thought I entertain sincere admira- 
tion. In speculating on the awful probabilities of “Else- 
where,” Mr. Greg lays it down, as if it were an obvious 
truth, that love must retreat from the discovery of the sin- 
fulness of the person hitherto beloved, and that both 
saint and sinner will accept as inevitable an eternal sepa- 
ration.* Further, Mr. Greg thinks it possible that at 
the highest summit of finite existence, the souls which have 
ascended together through all the shining ranks for half an 
eternity .of angelic friendship, will part company at last, 
Thought for ever superseding Love. “ Farewell, we lose our- 
selves in light.” It would, perhaps, be wrong to say that 
the two views hang logically together, and that the mind 
which (with all its capacity to understand and express the 
tenderest feelings) yet holds that there may even possibly 
be something more divine than Love, may well also imagine 
that Love cannot conquer Sin. But is it not only by 
a strange transposition in the true table of precedence 
of human faculties that either doctrine can be accepted? 
Let us suppose two persons loving each other genuinely and 
tenderly in this life (so much is granted in the hypothesis). 
The very power of the worse to love the better truly and 
unselfishly, is ipso facto evidence of his being love-worthy, 
of his having in him, in the depth of his nature, the kernel 
of all goodness, the seed out of which all moral beauty 
springs, and which whosoever sees and recognizes in his 
brother’s soul cannot choose but love. “Spirit,” says the 
Bhagvat Ghita in one of its deepest utterances,—“ Spirit is 
always lovely.” There is something at the very root of our 
being which, when revealed to any other spirit, calls forth 
spontaneously sympathy and affection. It is because we 
do not commonly see this innermost core of our fellow- 
men, because it is hidden under a mass of fleshly lusts and 
worldly ambitions, or because they cover it up carefully in 
a thousand folds of artificial and secondhand sentiments, 
that they are so little interesting to us. But let chance 
blow aside the mantle for an instant, let us see a human 
heart in the moment of its supreme joy or agony, remorse 





* Enigmas, p. 263. 
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or victory, and, hard as the nether mill-stone as our own 
hearts may be, they will vibrate like the Lia-Fail when the 
true king stood on it to be crowned. When we conceive 
of a holy God loving such creatures as ourselves, it is only 
by the help of the faith that His eye can see this “lovely 
spirit” beneath all its coverings and concealments. Whether 
there exists, or has ever existed, a rational creature of God 
in whom there was no such germ of goodness and innermost 
core of loveliness, it is impossible to say. Hideous tales 
there are of men, with the hearts of tigers and the brains of 
murderers, who have passed through childhood and youth 
without once displaying a trait of infant tenderness or boyish 
affection, and who seem utterly incapable of understanding 
what self-sacrificing love may mean. The dog which dies 
to save his master is a miilion-fold more hwman than they. 
What may be the key to the horrible mystery of such lives 
of moral idiotey, whether, indeed, they ever really exist in 
all the deformity which has been painted, and if so, whether 
fearful physiological malformations of brain and the negation 
of every good influence in childhood are not to be held ac- 
countable for the monsters’ growth, I cannot now argue. But 
one thing is certain from the very statement of the case: a man 
who has ever once truly loved anybody, is no such creature. 
The poor self-condemned soul whom Mr. Greg images as 
turning away in an agony of shame and hopelessness from 
the virtuous friend he loved on earth, and loves still at an 
immeasurable distance,—such a soul is not outside the pale 
of love, divine or human. Nay, is he not, even assuming 
his guilt to be black as night, only in a similar relation to 
the purest of created souls, which that purest soul holds to 
the All-holy One above? If God can love us, is it not the 
acme of moral presumption to think of a human soul being 
too pure to love any sinner, so long as in him there remains 
any vestige of affection? The whole problem is unreal and 
impossible. In the first place, there is a potential moral 
equality between all souls capable of equal love, and the 
one can never reach a height whence it may justly despise 
the other. And in the second place, the higher the virtuous 
soul may have risen in the spiritual world, the more it must 
have acquired the Godlike Insight which beholds the good 
under the evil, and not less the Godlike Love which em- 
braces the repentant Prodigal. 
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But if such a dream of future separation for loving souls 
be wholly baseless, what can we imagine of the real relation 
which may subsist hereafter between souls attached in faith- 
ful friendship, but of which one is of far higher moral stand- 
ing than the other? It is a very hard thing to conceive how 
the guilt of a beloved soul would look from the regions of 
celestial purity ; but I think something may be done to help 
ourselves if we endeavour to fix our attention steadily on 
what would probably hold an analogous position in our 
eyes, namely, the sins of our own long past years. Passing 
over the mere faults of childhood, many of us can unhappily 
remember committing very serious errors at a period of 
youth when we had attained to full responsibility. Looking 
back to one of these sins, say after twenty or forty years, 
how does it strike us? We do not, I apprehend, feel much 
of the indignation against ourselves which in a certain mea- 
sure warps our judgment of offences still recent, the disgust 
of sloughs into which even now we do not feel safe but that 
our foot again may slip. We can think of the old faults, 
long lived over or conquered, calmly as of the faults of ano- 
ther person. But it is of another whose inmost mind and 
all whose antecedents are intimately known to us. Very 
commonly we feel that we deserved the heaviest punish- 
ment for our misdeeds, that what did befal us of evil was 
perfectly merited, and that much heavier chastisement would 
not have exceeded our deserts. Yet we never feel that we 
were deserving of reprobation, of being finally abandoned by 
God or man. We say to ourselves, “I was odious at that 
age. How heartless, mean-spirited, false, sensual, ungene- 
rous I was! Truly there was hardly a spark of good in 
me, and I wonder my friends bore me any affection.” But 
even while we thus condemn ourselves, there is a latent 
comprehension of how it all came about, how we had slipped 
into this fault or been led into that one; found ourselves 
entangled by a preceding act and driven into the third; 
and how al] through there was, at bottom, the possibility of 
becoming better, the seed of somewhat which God’s kind Hand 
has since planted in a happier soil. Probably few of us 
turn from such memories save with the thanksgiving of the 
Psalmist to Him who has taken our feet out of the net, out 
of the mire and clay, and set them on a rock and ordered 
our goings. But while we bless God for His mercy to our 
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sinfulness, that mercy only seems to us the natural act of a 
Divine Creator who penetrates all the depths of Hiscreature’s 
soul, and, with a compassion all-forgiving because all-know- 
ing, pities and helps our helplessness. The creeds which 
have taught men that God first gives over His children to 
a reprobate mind and then consigns them to a world of 
reprobation, find nothing to countenance them in the expe- 
rience of the heart. They teach, strictly speaking, an wn- 
natural God. The natural Father-God is a very different 
Person. Now, in a certain faint and far-off way, we can 
imagine (not presumptuously, I think) the sympathy of God 
for the struggling soul to be like that which we should feel 
for a beloved child whose faults we understood better than 
any earthly parent, and even better than we understand the 
faults of our own youth. There is no abatement needful of 
the full measure of condemnation for the sin. There is only 
the reservation (never forgotten in our own case) that the 
sinner was something else besides a sinner, that there were 
outlying tracts of his nature over which the blight never 
wholly prevailed ;—that he was, after all, worth saving. 
And like this sympathy of God for us in our worst and 
darkest hours, must surely be the sympathy of a glorified 
soul for its sinful brother. Like Him, he must hate the sin 
which stands revealed in the blaze of heaven in blacker 
hues than moral realities ever wear in the dim twilight of 
earth. But, like Him, he must feel ineffable tenderness and 
pity for the spirit wearing that foul stain, and a godlike 
will to help him to perfect purification. It would not be 
too much, indeed, to imagine the very converse of the eter- 
nal parting of “ Elsewhere,” even the self-losing of the purer 
soul in its infinite longing for the pardon of the sinful one, 
and its flight through all the worlds of space, locked in an 
embrace, not,—like Paolo and Francesca’s,—of a common 
guilt, but of a common prayer. 

And, again, at the summit of existence, far up above the 
clouds and storms of sin and penitence, in the high realm 
of everlasting Peace, will Love have no more place? Then 
the greatness of man must consist in somewhat else than 
the greatness of God! God has not been content to “lose 
Himself in light,” and live alone in His ineffable radiance 
throughout eternity. He has filled the universe with life 
and love, and His own awful joy, so far as we may catch 
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the glitter of its sheen, must consist in Love—in loving 
those whom He blesses s, and blessing those whom He loves, 
Whatever other mysteries of joy are hidden in Him, what 
delight He may take in the beauty of His glorious works 

the rhythmic dance of the clusters of suns, or yet in 
sources of happiness utterly inconceivable and unknown to 
us, there must remain even for Him one joy greater than 
these, the joy of infinite love and eternal benediction. As 
we climb up, age after age, the steps of the interminable 
ascent, nearer and more like to Him, 


“ Aloft, aloft, from terrace to broad terrace evermore,” 


we must share that joy ; and if we could “lose ourselves” 
at all, it would rather be in the ocean of Love than in the 
unbreathable ether of a purely intellectual existence. Christ 
must have become more godlike, and therefore more loving, 
during the millenniums since he trod the Via Dolorosa. 
Assuredly he has not attained a stage whereunto Goethe 
might fitly have preceded him. 

There is, however, no greater mistake, I imagine, than 
the fundamental one of supposing that any “self-losing,” 
“absorption,” or merging of personality of one kind or ano- 
ther, can possibly form a step of progress hereafter. The 
advance through inorganic, vegetative, animated, conscious 
and self-conscious existence, and again from the lowest 
savage to the loftiest philosopher or heroic martyr, is 
all in the direction of a more and more perfect, complete 
and definite personality. The severance of the Ego from 
the Non-ego may indeed be held in one sense to be the 
supreme result of all the machinery of the physical life ; 
and the whole history of Thought tends to shew that a better 
recognition of the distinction has been at the root of the 
superiority of the Western over the Eastern and classic 
nations. Morality, of course, is grounded in it ; and the ages 
before Personality was clearly self- conscious, were necessa- 
rily, like the years of infancy, ages before Morality. To 
suppose that there is a height in the range of Being, whereto 
having attained, this supreme, slowly-evolved Personality 
suddenly collapses like a volcanic island, and subsides intu 
the ocean of impersonal being, in which “ He” becomes “ It,” 
is to suppose that the whole scheme of things is self-stulti- 
fying—a great “much ado about nothing”—the building up 
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of a tower which should reach to heaven, but which is in 
truth only a child’s house of cards, to be swept flat as soon 
as the coping is laid on it. 

The meeting of two souls here or hereafter in perfect 
affection is not, as our inadequate and misleading metaphors 
often seem to imply, a blending in which personality is lost, 
but rather the act wherein personality comes out into most 
definite form. As in strong moral effort or vivid religious 
consciousness, so in the not less sacred outburst of pure 
human love, the intensity with which we admire, revere, 
sympathize with, embrace soul to soul, the soul of a friend, 
is like the heat which brings out all the hidden scriptures 
on our hearts. We are never so truly ourselves as when 
we go out of ourselves. And as Emerson says that “the 
first requisite for friendship is to be able to do without 
friendship,” so it is those natures which are most self-sus- 
tained, and possess the most vigorous and defined personal- 
ity, with smallest of blurred and slovenly margins, which 
are most capable of vivid and stringent friendship. And, 
on the other hand, there are people who may rather be said 
to slop over into each other,—to invade each other's person- 
ality and lose their own,—than to be united, as true friends 
ought to be, like the Rhone and the Arve, absolutely clear 
and distinct, even when running side by side in the same 
channel. 


III. The Moral Condition of the Dead is (as I have re- 
marked) the one point concerning them on which the thought 
of Christendom has persistently fastened. Yet it has fixed 
on a view of that moral state which originated in a 
comparatively dark and rude age of ethical feeling, and 
must have necessarily given place long ago to higher 
conceptions, were it not for the stereotyping process by 
which the Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge supposed 
to be contained in the two Testaments has been closed 
against either correction or amendment for eighteen cen- 
turies. Even in this day of mental revolution we find 
aman of the world like Lord Lyttleton stating with the 
utmost timidity and in guarded language in the pages 
of a Review which receives the contributions of Spencer, 
Huxley, Carpenter and Martineau, that for his part he 
ventures to indulge a hope that there may be reserved a 
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rehabilitation for souls which have departed this world in 
a state unfit for immediate access to paradise. While our 
clergy say as little as they can help about the eternity of 
torment, we are all aware that any serious attempt to 
remove the doctrine from the Church formularies, or even 
to place the dogmas of the Resurrection of the Body, and 
the physical penalties with which it is threatened, in the 
category of open questions, would be met by the invincible 
opposition of Convocation. We have conquered from the 
adherents of the Book of Genesis the million ages of past 
geologic time ; but the million millions of ages of future 
torment in the Lake of Fire we have by no means won from 
the disciples of the Book of the Apocalypse. They will 
give up almost any doctrine sooner than this. As Theodore 
Parker said, they cry out in dismay when such a thing 
is named—‘“ What! give up Hell? our own eternal Hell? 
Never, Never, Never !” 

We shall accomplish very little, however, towards the 
removal of this dreadful cloud from the souls of men, by 
merely pointing out how gloomy it is, nor even by proving 
how it darkens the face of the Sun of Righteousness. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, it is felt by the orthodox to be a 
necessary part of their whole scheme of theology ; and the 
Atonement, which is their Rainbow of Hope, would fade 
and disappear were that black cloud to pass away from 
behind it. Our only course is to do justice to the profound 
sentiment of the infinite solemnity of moral realities, the 
“exceeding sinfulness of sin,’ out of which sprung such 
ideas ; and then, if possible, shew how the same sentiment, 
guided by the calmer reflection and more refined ethical 
judgment of a later age, may project other ideas of the 
future world, vindicating the Divine Justice and Love, no 
longer as in the awful diptych of an eternal Heaven and 
an eternal Hell, but in one harmonious picture of a world 
of souls all ascending by various paths, thorny or flower- 
strewn, towards the Father’s Throne. It cannot be doubted, 
I apprehend, that it was the intense sense of the horror and 
ill-desert of sin which impressed itself on the minds of the 
first teachers of Christianity as the correlative of their 
new-born sense of the love of God, which drove them to 
make the future world of retribution darker, more hopeless, 
and embracing a larger class of souls, than any other pro- 
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phets ever painted it. Christianity is actually the only 
religion in the world which teaches that there is such a 
thing as eternal torture, and that it awaits ordinary sinners. 
The paradox that this should be the lesson of the creed 
which also teaches more clearly than any other that “God 
is Love,” is explicable only on the hypothesis, that with the 
conviction of God’s goodness came likewise a fresh convic- 
tion of the heinousness of human guilt. They could actually 
see no light through it at all. Christ himself, if we may 
trust the record, never said a word implying that Dives 
would ever taste one cooling drop, the “worm” ever die, or 
the fire of hell ever be quenched. But, then, there is no 
token in the New Testament that he or any of his apostles 
sat down and composed a Scheme of Theology such as 
Calvin or Jonathan Edwards delighted to construct, each 
doctrine dovetailing neatly into the next, till the whole 
terrible “ Puzzle” is square and complete. Had they done 
so, it could hardly have been but that most merciful heart 
which uttered such tender words of peace and pardon to 
Magdalen, and the adulteress, and the crucified thief,—or even 
his who wrote the Epistles to Timothy and to Philemon,— 
would have thrilled with horror at the thought that they were 
practically bequeathing to Christendom for eighteen centuries 
the idea of a God whose cruelty should exceed that of all the 
tyrants of Persia or of Rome, and towards whom men should 
lift their tear-worn eyes, divided ever between natural 
filial trust and the abject terror of slaves awaiting their 
doom. Viewed from the side of man, and man’s guilt, they 
could threaten limitless punishment of sin. Had they 
looked at it from the side of God, and thought what the 
character of the Creator ensured as to His purpose in crea- 
tion and his overruling care for every creature He has called 
into existence, it would have been, I venture to affirm, 
impossible for Christ or his followers to have left this 
hideous dogma of a world of perdition, unrelieved by the 
assurance that even into the lowest pit of sin and suffering 
the Father's Love should penetrate and the Father's Arm 
lift up the fallen.* 





* A MS. sermon by an old divine, Archbishop Cobbe, affirms that the Greek 
words in St. Matthew signifying ‘‘Thou fool,” were probably translated from 
the Aramaic original, rendered more accurately, ‘‘Thou reprobate.” I know 
not on what authority the Archbishop made this statement, but if verifiable it 
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But if, on the one hand, human guilt must remain for us, 
as for the greatest souls of the past, an abyss of darkness 
we cannot fathom ; and, on the other hand, the goodness of 
God stands out rounded into such an orb that we know 
evermore that “in Him is no darkness at all,” nor in His 
universe any final evil,—how are the two truths to be re- 
conciled? How are we to avoid subtracting somewhat 
from our sense of the ill desert of Sin, while affirming with 
fearless confidence that it is finite and evanescent? I believe 
this is a problem having a very practical bearing on the 
religious life of the time, and I doubt very much whether 
the common substitute for the doctrine of the eternity of 
future physical pain—namely, a definite period of such pain 
after death—will at all meet the requirements of the case, 
Whatever be the relations of Pain and Sin (and I am far 
from denying that they exist), they are not of a kind which 
wholly satisfy the mind. They seem to offer a form of 
Retribution and a method of Restoration, but not necessarily 
to constitute one or the other. Something different from 
mere suffering is needful to complete an “atonement” (or 
renewal of union) between the sinful soul and the Divine 
Holiness. Not every “fire” would be a “Purgatory.” In 
fact, among the mysterious uses of Pain it is hardly possible 
to reckon it as a simple counterpoise thrown into the scale 
against guilt, and of itself adjusting the balance of Justice. 
Those who hold that there is no such thing as Punishment 
in the Divine order, and those who hold that a certain 
definite modicum of pain apportioned to each sin fulfils that 
order, seem to me equally to err. 

Surely the clue to the truth must lie in some other 
direction? Our bodies, with their pleasures and pains, 
are so much a part of ourselves now, that our moral lessons 
must necessarily come to us partly through them. Very 
naturally, that intimate union and its consequences was 
transferred in the imagination of the men of old to another 
world, and the doctrine of the Resurrection of the Flesh 
(which happened to descend to us with more valuable heir- 
looms in one line of our mental pedigree) has served to 





would mark a very curious anomaly in the teaching of Christ. He con- 
demned it as a mortal sin, deserving of hell-fire, for a man to treat his brother 
as irreclaimable and morally worthless. Yet he taught that the Father would 
actually consign that brother, as such, to eternal perdition ! 
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give some sort of colour to our persistence in their ideas. 
But looking at the matter from the standpoint of modern 
psychology, it is hard to see what we can have to do beyond 
the grave with physical pains of any kind. Of course it is 
possible to imagine that the new bodies with which we 
may (or may not) be clothed should from the first be inlets 
of suffering. But as they can hardly be supposed to receive 
the taint of the diseases of the poor sin-stained frames left 
in the grave, whatever pains they may endure must be con- 
ceived of as purely arbitrary, aud of a kind bearing no 
analogy to any order of the Divine government with which 
we are acquainted. 

But though it is most difficult to conceive of physical 
suffering under the conditions of a new life (unless as the 
reflex of more sensitive frames with the sufferings of the 
soul), it is, on the contrary, almost saliently obvious that 
the disembodied soul must immediately pass into a state 
wherein mental pain proportioned to its moral guilt will be 
unavoidable. We have no need to imagine a burning vault, 
Pit of Devils, or any other machinery of the Divine Inqui- 
sition. The mere fact of disembodiment, it would seem 
must adequately account for all that is needed to work 
out the ends of justice.* 

In those rare hours when the claims of the body are for 
a time partially suspended,—when we are neither hungry 
nor thirsty, nor somnolent nor restless,—when no objects 
distract our eyes and no sounds play upon the ear,—when 
we feel, in a word, neither Pain, nor Want, nor Pleasure, 
from our corporeal frames, we obtain in a few moments more 
self-insight than in weeks and months of ordinary life. <A 
prolongation of such a condition under disease, wherein (in 
some rare cases) the body’s wants are reduced to a minimum 
without such positive pain as to occupy the mind,—in inter- 
minable sleepless nights, and days when in solitude and 


* ‘When the portals of this world have been past, when time and sense 
have been left behind, and this ‘body of death’ has dropped away from the 
liberated soul, everything which clouded the perception, which dulled the 
vision, which drugged the conscience while on earth, will be cleared off like the 
morning mist. We shall see things as they really are, ourselves and our sins 
among the number. No other punishment, whether retributive or purgatorial, 
is needed. Naked truth, unfilmed eyes, will do all that the most righteous 
vengeance could desire.” —Enigmas, p. 260. The following two pages of this 
essay are among the most beautiful and striking in the range of literature. 
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silence the hours go by almost uninterrupted by those 
changes of sensation produced in healthy life by food, ablu- 
tions and exercise,—then, it would seem (from the testimony 
of those who have passed through such experience), the 
soul becomes self-conscious to a degree quite inconceiy- 
able under ordinary conditions. The physical life falls com- 
paratively into the background, the spiritual and moral life 
come forward ; and the facts of our relationst owards God, 
our sense of past transgressions, and our hopes of existence 
beyond the neariy-opened grave, become realities quite as 
sensibly felt as those of our bodily surroundings. We have 
but to imagine one degree more of such separation from 
physical interruptions and sensations, and conceive ourselves 
as actually severed from the body, and it becomes clear that 
we should instantly, and from that circumstance alone, pass 
into a Purgatory. Even if we should retain no recollection 
of the special sins of earth, their consequences, sensible at 
last in our degraded natures, our mean and malignant sen- 
timents, our withered hearts, would be the heaviest curse. 
Everything we have ever done of evil has undoubtedly left 
its stain on us in ways like these, even should the actual 
recollection of it be effaced with the brain-record of Memory. 
We—our very selves, whatever in us can possibly survive 
the dissolution of the body—must carry with us—nay, rather 
in us, these dreadful results. As Theodore Parker says 
quaintly, “ The saddler does not remember every stitch he 
took when a ’prentice, but every stitch served to make him 
a saddler.” So every act we have done of good or evil, every 
sentiment we have indulged of loving or hateful, has gone 
to make us saints or sinners. We may repent the past, 
abhor it, renounce it, with the whole force of God-supported 
will. But, as even Aristotle knew, “of this even God is 
deprived, to make the Past not to have been.” The sins 
have been committed, and the trail of them over our souls 
must remain, even if we forget them one by one. 

But if (as seems infinitely more consonant with the Divine 
order) we pass through no river of oblivion on leaving the 
world, but, on the contrary, find all the Past unrolling itself 
in one long unbroken panorama from the hour of Death 
backward to the first hours of childish consciousness,—then 
will our Purgatory be complete indeed! Then, as we look, 
unhurried, dispassioned, at one hour of mortal life after 
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another, remembering all we felt and did in it, all the weak- 
nesses and mixed motives which spoiled our purest moments, 
all the selfishness, the bitterness, the ingratitude, perchance 
the sensual vice or cruel vindictiveness which blackened 
the worst—then in very truth shall we learn at last—what 
it has been idly dreamed that only Hell could teach—* the 
exceeding Sinfulness of Sin.” The thought is almost too 
tremendous to dwell upon, yet it is but the simplest con- 
sequence from the laws of Mind, as we know them. There 
is no need for the Almighty to bare His arm and hurl us 
into the Lake of Fire. He has only to leave us alone with 
our sins ; to draw the curtain between us and the world ; and 
our punishment must come with unerring certainty. 

This is the awful Purgatory which I believe awaits 
us all. Is there nothing but terror in it for the sinner 
and sadness for the saint? Nay, but is there not also 
somewhat of deep and stern satisfaction? At the best 
moments of life, have we not longed for such an insight 
intv our own dark souls, such a sense of the guilt we dimly 
knew existed, but under which our hardened consciences 
remained numb? Will it not be something gained when 
the scales which ever cover our eyes when we strive to look 
inward shall fall from them at last? We shall then know, 
and be sure we know truly, what is the whole evil of 
our hearts, the sinfulness of our acts. There will be no 
more uncertainty and fear of self-delusion, of walking in a 
vain shadow of self-acquittal, or, it may be, of ill-allotted 
self-condemnation. We shall know our true place in the 
moral world, our true relation to the all-holy God. And 
we shall not only know what is true, but suffer what is just. 
We shall endure all the agony, and also learn the infinite 
relief, of a repentance at last adequate and proportioned to 
our sinfulness. The pain will fall, where it ought to fall, 
upon our hearts themselves; and, as Cranmer held his 
“guilty hand” to the fire, so perchance shall we, instead of 
striving to escape, even desire to hold them to their torture. 
That entire, absolute, perfect Repentance will be the great 
and true Expiation ; and when it has been accomplished, 
the blessed Justice of God will be vindicated, and all will 
be well. 

Is there an outlook beyond this Purgatory, wherein 
Time can have no meaning? Assuredly there must be. 
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There yet must remain for the souls which God has made 
and purified both work to do for Him and joy in Him and 
in one another. There must be the service of His creatures ; 
the learning of His truth ; the reconciliation with every foe ; 
the re-union of immortal affection ; and the everlasting ap- 
proach, nearer and nearer through the infinite ages, to per- 
fect goodness and to Him who is supremely good. But 
these things lie afar off, where eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor the heart of man conceived, the things which God 
hath prepared for those who love Him—aye, and for those, 
also, who now love Him not. 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS, 


WE are well pleased to be able to record that the controversy 
as to the proposed building for the use of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association has been settled in a way which, if not 
satisfactory to all the parties concerned, which it could hardly be, 
has prevented at least any possible secession from the Association, 
and seems likely to unite all its members in its hearty support. 
It is not necessary to preserve in this place the details of the annual 
meeting, which was held in Essex-Street chapel on the 4th of 
June. It is sufficient to say that while both parties to the debate 
announced their firm adherence to the principle of open Trusts, 
the advocates of the Building scheme contended that the Trust- 
deed which had been adopted and published by the Committee 
was in accordance with it. Upon this, issue was joined; and 
after a long and at times warm debate, the resolution of the Com- 
mittee was carried by a small majority. But at this point the 
friends of the proposed building, perceiving that they were op- 
posed by a strong and influential minority, and reluctant, by 
forcing forward their scheme, to run the risk of lessening the 
support hitherto given to the Association, with great good feeling 
withdrew their scheme. By this act, which was one of real self- 
abnegation, they have placed the opponents of the building under 
an obligation of hearty support of the Association, which we are 
confident will not be unrecognized. We trust that the subscrip- 
tion-list will receive a large increase, and the occupation by the 
Association of its present small and inconvenient rooms will soon 




















come toanend. I ee ee 
which has arisen, and which we believe has left singularly little 
he: artburning behind it, m Ly have the result of | vely adding to 
the efficiency of the Association, by Sesion” to its cordial 
support many who have hitherto held aloof from its operations, 
or who have regarded them with only a lukewarm interest. We 
shall heartily rejoice should this prove to be the case. 
Ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland, which a few months ago 
looked stormy enough, have subsided into temporary calm. ‘To 
take first matters of personal interest, the Knight case is in 
ibeyance. No explanation of his article in the Contemporary 
Review which Mr. Knight was able to give, was at all satisfactory 
to the Free Presbytery of Dundee, partly for the excellent reason 
that they were resolved not to be satisfied. They therefore in- 
structed their Clerk, Dr. Wilson, to prepare what in Scotch 
clesiastical law is called a libel—equivalent to an indictment in 
England -against Mr. Knight, and were pushing ¢ n proceed- 
ings with a haste which some persons thought vindict with a 
view to bringing the question before the General Assembly ot 
the pres nt year, when the health of the accused utterly broke 
down, and he was compelled to take refuge on the continent. 
rill his return, therefore, the proce edings are staye d, and the final 
stage of the case is postponed till next spring. Then, always 
supp sing that Mr. Knight returns with re invigorated powers, 
which we sincerely hope will be the case, we have no doubt that 
Dr. Wilson and the Dunde« Pix esbytery will be just as eager as 
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they are how to free 1 en lve fi in complicity Wi h heresy. 
The Wallace case has also Sicha down, but in a manner more 
creditable to the Church concerned. The General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland has strongly and by a very large majority 
disavowed the conduct of its Standing Commission, which indeed 
amounted to no more than an impotent display of anger, and has 


instructed the Presbytery of E ‘dinburgh to take regula proceed- 
against Dr. Wallace de novo, if it conceives that it has any 
case against him. Whether anything further will come of this 
it is at present impossible to say ; we cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that the whole clamour will die away into a very undigni- 
fied silenc 

All ecclesiastical disputes are apt to look petty to critics who 
stand outside of them ; and this is, we think, particularly the case 
with Scotch dis putes. There was a moral dignity about the Dis- 
ruption, and a pen force in the manner in which it was 
accomplished, which have concealed from the ordinary observer 
the minuteness of the points at issue between the Established and 
the Free Churches ; while both of them are substantially at one 
VOL. X. ZI 
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with each other and the United Pre byterian Church on all 
matters of Christian doctrine. As for their diversities of theory 
in recard to the relation of the Church to the Civil Government, 
we must leave them to Scotchmen to state and to understand, as 
being far beyond the dulness of our Southron comprehension. 
Looked at from an English point of view, the main things notice 
able are—first, that all characteristically Scottish Churches are 
one in doctrine, while separated very effectually by details of 
ecclesiastical theory, of which others find it somewhat hard to 
see the importance ; and, secondly, that the existence of three 
important Churches side by side has produced a kind of uncon- 
scious bidding against each other for public support, which has 
been eminently unfavourable to the maintenance of a moderate 
and liberal spirit in any. 

The question of union between the Free and the United Pres- 
byterian Church, of which Mr. Stevenson spoke in our last 
number, has been discussed in the General Assemblies of this 


spring. There seems to be no doubt that a majority of the Free 


Church Assembly were favourable to the Union scheme. But 
there was a fierce and reckless minority, which, in strange defi- 
ance of what used to be considered Free Church principles, 
announced that if the Union scheme were carried, they would 
secede, declare themselves the true Free Chureh, and claim the 
whole property of the Church in the Civil Courts. Under pressure 
of this extraordinary policy, therefore, the Union scheme has been 
put aside, and, after much difficulty, one of “ mutual eligibility” 
has been substituted for it. The details of this plan would hardly 
be intelligible to any but Scottish readers, but its practical effect 
will be to permit a transfer of ministers from the pulpits of the 
Free to those of the United Presbyterian Church, and vice versa. 
This we regard as a practical defeat of the opponents of Union. 
A few years of such mutual exchange of ministers as we have 
spoken of must obliterate to a large degree the boundaries between 
the Churches ; and, if the law of patronage be radically altered, 
as seems not improbable, may pave the way to the re-union of 
both with the Mother Church from which they sprang, and from 
which no difference of Christian faith divides them. 

Our readers will find upon pp. 238, 239, of our present volume 
copies of synodical declarations as to the Athanasian Creed, alike 
in substance thouch slightly differing in form, passed by the 
Lower Houses of Convoeation of the Provinces of Canterbury 
and of York respectively. To these forms we have now to add 
a third, adopted by the Upper House of the Canterbury Convo- 
cation, at their meeting on Ws dnesday, May 7. It is fair to add 
that the Bishops of Norwich and of Exeter had the good sense 
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to oppose any synodical declaration at all. But they found no 
support among their eplst opal brethren, and the form subjoined 
was adopted by 12 votes to 2. 

“ For the removal of doubts and to prevent clisq lictude in the use 
of the Athanasian Creed, this Synod doth solemnly declare that the 
confession of our Christian faith, commonly called the Creed of St. 
Athanasius, is not to be understood as making any addition to the 
faith as contained in Holy Scripture, but as warning against errors 
which from time to time have arisen in the Church of Christ. 
Secondly, that inasmuch as Holy Scripture in divers places doth 
promise life to them that believe and declare the condemnation of 
them that believe not, so doth the Church in this confession declare 
the necessity for all who would be in a state of salvation of holding 
fast the Christian faith, and the great peril of rejecting the same. So 
that the warnin 





vs in this confession of faith are to be understood no 


otherwise than the like warnings in Holy Scripture. Moreover, as 
all judgment belongs to God alone, we are not required or allowed to 
pronounce judgment upon any particular person or persons. Further 
more, We must receive God’s threatenings even as His prot sin such 
wise as they are generally set forth to us in Holy Seript ' 


This was sent down to the Lower House, and there again sub- 
jected to examination and amendinent. It is not easy to distin 
guish between various forms of an almost identical document, 
but we believe that we are correct in st iting that the shape mito 
which the declaration was finally thrown, after much delibera 
tion, was the following : 


‘For the removal of doubts and to prevent disquietude in the use 
of the Creed commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius, this Synod 
doth solemnly declare 

“1, That the confession of our Christian fai 
Creed of St. Athanasius, doth not mak ny 
contained in Holy Seriy ] 
time to time have ari ! 

“2. That as Holy Scripture in divers places 
them that believe and decla » condemnati 
not, so doth the Church in this confession de 
who would be in a state of salvation of holding 
and the great peril of rejecting the same. Wherefore the warnings in 
this confession of faith are to be understood no otherwise than tl 
like warnings in Holy Scripture. We must rece e God's threatenings 
even as His promises, in sucl 
Holy Writ. Moreover, the ¢ 
nent on any particu 


of all.” 





h wise as they are generally set forth in 
weh doth not herein pronounce judg- 


w person or persons, God alone being the Judge 





Whether it was worth while that two such wcust Houses 
should spend their time in compiling a documeut which, as the 
Dean of Westminster very truly remarked, amounts to “ merely 


a covert and ambiguous mode of saying that the damnatory 
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clauses of the Athanasian Creed are not true”—and which 
any case has no authoritative value in the Church of England 
is a question which we leave to our readers to answer for them- 
selves. Our office is only that of the impartial chronicler of 
events, 

Meanwhile the heavily-laden bark of the Church pursues its 
way, — hither and thither by many shifting winds, and 
sore dy troubled to keep a straight course. The Society for the 
wi Ane ol the Gospel is det ermined to have i Bishoy ) in 
Madagasear, even though the Malagasy are nearly all Christians 
oft a Convrevgat ionalist sort : and the re ‘do Ss not seem any reason, 
which other than High-Churchmen can see, for exporting oul 
religious dissensions of home growth to the Indian Ocean. But 
the difficultic s in South Africa have frightened Her Majesty's 
Government, and Lord Granville has politely but firmly informed 
the Archbishop of Canterbury that no Roya 1 Licence will 





granted for the consecration of a Bishop of Madagascar. Under 
these circumstances the loyalty of the Society for th Pi ypagation 
of the Gospel has conspicuously broken down, as Church loyalty 
generally d in like cases; and it is proposed to make use of 


the Scottish Episcopate to confer the mysterious grace upon the 

clergyman w ho will I Pies n to carry to Madavascar the doubk 

gift of Apostolical succession and Protestant dissidence. Nor is 
i 


this all. The Metropolitical throne of ( ipetown has not been 
filled up since the death of B shop Gray, and the ¢ hut mn 
Africa, which is and is not identical with the Ch f ky 
cannot agree upon a successor. So the task of sending out a 
hew Metrop litan is delegated to an Enelish Committee, of which 
the Primate is the chict member. We wish him well'througl 
it. What with sending out Colonial Bishops, and finding work 
and maintenance for those who are perpetually coming home, his 
hands must be full. There is an ap stolic seeming i t 
to the ends of the earth to be a Bishop among the heathen. But 


if South 
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in going ou 
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all that wears off when, after a few years’ work, the prelate brings 
his mitre back, and uses it as a stepping-stone to a comfortabl 
living at home. 

There is no exciting prosecution of either Rationalist or Ritualist 
going o on just now ; but for all that, each of the two great parties 
in the Church has made a move, which has ended in very little 
oe We ntion first a monster petition, signed by 60,200 
persons, which the Church Association has presented to the Arch- 
bishops “against Romish teaching in the Church ‘of England,” 
the gist of which was, “that the Dishops of the Church should 
use their authority for the entire —— of ceremonies and 


prac ices adjudg ed to be illegal.” To the large de sput tation who 
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carried this petition to Lambeth, the Archbishops gave a verbal 
answer, which seemed satisfactory enough. Said the Primate, 
amid the answering cheers of his hearers, “To the two questions 
they had asked him—whether the law should be obeyed, and 
whether he was prepared to do all in his power to enforce it—he 
distinctly answered in the affirmative. And as to the question 
whether the law was to remain a dead letter, he answered in the 
” But the formal written answer of the Archbishops, 
which, after a delay of many weeks, has only just been given (June 
16), is much more definite and much less decisive. They put them 
selves determinedly enough on the Protestant side, but then they 
declare that they have alr ady done all that they could to check 
the practices complained of ; and, declaring that Bishops cannot 
be expected to take upon themselves the office of public prose- 
cutors, throw back the responsibility upon the laity. 


negat ive. 


“Tn your memorial you ask us, first, whether we are ready ‘to 
exercise all the authority vested in us for the entire suppression of 
ceremonies and practices adjudged to be illegal ; and in the event of 
that authority proving insuflicient, to afford all other needful facilities 
for the due enforcement of the law.’ We answer that we can have no 
doubt that it is our bounden duty to use our best endeavours to see 
that the law is obeyed, and to aflord all needful facilities for its en- 
forcement, when we are duly called upon so to do, 

“Secondly, you appeal to us ‘to take especial care’ to guard against 
such ‘architectural arrangements and ornaments in our churches as 
may facilitate the introduction of superstitious practices and erroneous 
doctrines.’ We answer that in the administration of our dioceses we 
have ever been watchful on this point. 

“Thirdly, you ask us, in the admission of candidates for holy orders, 
and in other ways, to be careful lest persons be entrusted with the 
ministerial office who teach doctrines subversive of those ‘truths to 
Which our Protestant Church, as keeper and witness of Holy Writ, 
has ever borne its faithful testimony.’ We answer that we conside1 
ourselves bound to this duty by our consecration vows. 

“While, however, we return these answers, we desire that there 
shall be no misapprehension as to our meaning, and we wish to state 
to you that we do not consider it to be the duty of the Bishops to 
undert ike ji dicial proces lings upon every complaint of a violation of 
the rubrics or upon every charge of unsound doctrine that may be laid 
before them ; obviously it cannot be desirable that the Church should 
be harassed by the Bishops being dragged into an unlimited number 
of judicial investigations founded upon charges and counter-charges 
made by contending theological parties against their opponents, on the 
ground of alleged excess or defect in conforming to the ritual and 
preaching the doctrine of the Church. Episcopal government exists 
amongst us, charged with the grave responsibility of seeing that the 
undoubted law of the Church is observed, and, at the same time, of 
saving the Church, by the exercise of a wise discretion, from being 
plunged into endless unseemly contests. It will be generally admitted 
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by Churchmen that a prosecution re specting s doctrine or ritual is in 
itself an evil, even where it is necessary; and the Bishops are bound 
in each case to consider the whole of the circumstances before they 
resort to their courts to procure obedience to the law, 

“With regard to the particular matters of ceremonial and doctrine 
to which you direct our attention, we wish we saw a readiness every- 
where manifested on the part of the laity to use all the legitimate 
authority which is vested in them, through the election of church- 


wardens, and all their personal influence to check the growth of 


Romanizing tendencies. The laity in many parishes possess a power 
more effectual than any dread of prosecution of preventing improper 
changes in ritual and extravagance in doctrine ; and we must add that 
they occasionally shew a great reluctance to use their power. Some- 
times the churchwardens and the laity generally, who frequent such 
churches as you allude to, connive at or openly support the illegal 
practices of which you complain ; sometimes, when dis approving of 
these practices, the parishioners still wish to throw all 1 spons sibility 
of opposition on others, appearing to think that they have done enough 
when they have manifested their discontent, and shrinking from all 
further action. You will, we think, agree with us that the br of 
the Bishops to maintain the purity of the Church must be greatly 
impeded where they cannot reckon upon the hearty and effectual co- 
operation of those laymen whose interests are most intimately involved 
in the cases brought before them. The Bishops, we feel sure, will 
never be found wanting in the desire to act with the attached laity of 


our Church in maintaining the real principles of the Reformation.’ 

This is all very well, but it comes to nothing; and in the 
meanwhile Romanizing doctrine is being taught, and a Romaniz- 
ing ritual daily becomes more popular. A singular proof of this 
is a petition, purporting to be signed by 483 priests of the Church 
of England, which has been presented to the Upper House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury. One of its paragraphs was in these 
terms: 


“10. That in view of the wide-spread and increasing use of Sacra- 


| 
mental Confession, your Right Rev. house may consider the advisability 
of providing for the education, selection, and licensing of duly qu ilified 
confessors, in accordance with the provisions of canon law. 


Other sections of the document were in favour of a special 


service for the burial of baptized children, the “reservation of 
the Eucharist,’ the use of unction in baptism, in confirmation, 
and in the visitation of the sick, the consecration of oils by the 
Bishop, special services for the consecration of cemeteries, for Palm 
Sunday, and for harvest and other festivals, and the administra- 
tion of Holy Communion at burials and “at other commemora- 
tions of the dead.” 

The only question—a difficult one for the Church of England 
in view of the unambiguous language of her formularies—which 
the House took up was that of Confession and Absolution ; and 
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the Bishop of Gloucester, seconded by the Bishop of Ely, carried 
a motion for a Committee of the whole House to consider and 
report upon it. But the whole tenor of the debate, while it 
shewed that the Bishops were adverse to the practice of sacra- 
mental confession, shewed also its wide prevalence in the Church, 
and the impossibility of suppressing it by any show of authority. 
What the manifestation of opinion on the part of the 483 priests 
is worth, is another and a difficult question. Ever since its pub- 
lication there has been a dropping fire of letters in the Guardian 
from clergymen who signed it without reading or understanding 
its contents. We should be inclined to say that the fact revealed 
a looseness of intellectual habit which could hardly be described 
except as discreditable, did we not remember that gentlemen 
who find no difficulty in signing articles cannot be expected to 
be very particular about petitions. 

Other events may be very briefly chronicled. Mr. Miall’s 
wnnual motion for the disestablishment of the English Church 
has met with more signal discomfiture than usual. Whatever 
eager Nonconformists may think, disestablishment has not yet 
assumed the proportions or the consistency of a political question 
which Parliament will seriously look at. Mr. Salt’s Bill for 
relaxing the iron rigidity of the parochial system, and enabling 
dissatistied parishioners of any sort to provide, under proper 
restrictions, worship of the kind they like, has entered, after 
many perils, the calmer waters of the House of Lords. Should 
it escape the dangers which there await it, we will describe its 
provisions on another occasion. The Church of Ireland has been 
busily engaged in revising the Prayer-book in an Evangelical 
sense ; but the amendments adopted have been of comparatively 
little importance, except so far as is implied in the fact that they 
are all in one direction. Last of all, the Old Catholics have 
given order and consistency to their organization by the election 
ota Bishop, Dr. Reinkens, of Breslau, who is to be assisted by 
a Council, also chosen by the Church. But a Bishop, ec /ypo- 
thesi, is nothing if not consecrated ; and for consecration of their 
new pastor the Old Catholics can only look to the Jansenist 
Church of Holland. The head of this Church, Van Loos, Arch- 
bishop ot Utrecht, had expressed his willingness to perform this 
office, when he suddenly died ; and of the two suffragan sees of 
Deventer and Haarlem, the former alone is filled. We believe 
that the consecration of a Bishop by a single Prelate is recognized 
as valid, though, for the sake of avoiding all possible accident in 
the transmission of the sacramental grace, two or more are usu- 
ally united in the office. At all events the episcopal ichor in the 
Church of Holland all flows from the single hands of a suspended 
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Bishop of Babylon 7n partibus, who in 1724 consecrated Corne- 
lius Steenoven Archbishop of Utrecht. Whether the suspension 
of the Bishop was legal, and the subsequent consecration of the 
Archbishop valid, are great and vexed questions, to settle which 
a whole literature has been written, and which we certainly do 
not intend to discuss now. But it is very strange that a Church 
— h lays so much stress upon Episcopal succession as the Old 

‘atholic Church seems to do, should be content to re ‘elve it 
. so doubtful a source. Surely it is an article which, if not 
indisputably genuine, is indisputably worthless. 

CuaARLes Bearp. 











